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Five New Books. Cowperthwait & Co.'s Educational Series. 


The following Selections from our List are ali either New Editions 
Shumway’s Latin Synonyms. or comparatively New Books: 


Designed to meet the needs of both college and preparatory students. The 


study of synonyms should begin with the earliest lessons in Latin, and never 
cease By noother method cana vocabulary be so speedily and surely mastered, MONROE’S Readers and Spellers. 


or so great interest aroused. Introduction price, 30 cents. MONROE’S Supplementary Readers 


A Gymnastic Manual. MONROE’S Physical and Vocal Training. 


Designed to furnish a series of exercises for instructing a ciass in light gymnas- MONROE’S Primary Reading Charts. 
tics. It contains also a series of simple military movements which may be made 


by a class of from twenty toahundred Introductior price, 25 ce.ts. MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastic Charts 
Ghoice Readings. WARREN’S New Geographies. 
.ny similar book published for the price. iatroguction price, 81 80. 
Lotze’s Outlines of Metaphysic. 
Translated and edited by Prot Ladd, of Yale College. The Business-Standard Copy -Books. 

Consists of the dictated portions of his latest lectures, and therefore these and APGARS’ Geog raphical Drawing-Book. 

other volumes to follow give his final opinions upon a wide range of subjects. Mail- APPLETON’S Y oung Chemist 


ing price, $1.00. 


Extracts from Rousseau’s Emile. 
Containing the principal elements of Pedagogy. With an Introduction and BERARD’S New United States History. 


ROYSE’S American Literature. 


Notes, by Jules St » Deput?, Paris. Translated by E) W orth- } : 
** There are fifty piges of the Hmile that should be bound in velvet and gold ’’—VoOLTAIRE. HAGAR’S Mathematical Series 
Mail ice, 80 cents. Ready Nov. 15. ® 
PARKER’S Arithmetical Charts. 


Copies sent to Teachers, postpaid, on receipt of annexed price. Correspondence Solicited. Price-List and Descriptive Circulars sent 
Free on application to the Publishers, 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


University Series of Text-Books. 


PREPARED BY ACCOMPLISHED SCHOLARS AND EXPERIENCED EDUCAT ORS, INCLUDES : 
Miaury’s Geographies. Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


The most successful and popular books of their kind; everywhere giving the greatest satisfaction. Klememnt- A series that gives new zest and Interest in this foundation study of the schools. The best scholars of the world 
ary, 44 cents; Revised Mauual, $1.38; Revised Physical, $1.30; Wall Maps (set of eight), | have given his series the highest praise. As text-books they are without a superior. New Latia Primer, 
75cts.; Latin Grammer, $1.00; Latin Bender, 72 ets.; Latina Exercise Book, 72 cis, ; 


$10. Mailed on receipt of price. _ 
Filth Book ef Caesar, 30 cis. Mailed on receipt of price. 


The Clarendon Dictionary. _|vewasies easy accesra at 60 cis.; PERRIN'S CASAR'S CIVIL WAR, 
A marvel of comprehensiveness and usefulness for every student and business man. It is a work of highest at $1.00; HOLMES’S NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $1.00, 
character and authority, prepared by the ablest scholars; 45 cts. Mailed on receipt of price, are deserving the attention of all who look for the best books. 


Send for full List of Publications and Descriptive Circular to 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


0. W. BARDEEN are often sneered at, but the fact remains that the sale of the books mentioned in this advertisement is treble the combined j 
7 Q U EST i oO N B oOo KS sale of all other American books on pedagogy,—an assertion we can give figures to prove. To a certain extent, this is a re- Teachers Agency, 
. flection upon teachers; for these books are purchased largely with a view to immediate use in preparation for an impending examination. But teachers have to pass examinations, Send stamp for 
and the fact is more firmly fixed by experience every year that no other preparation is so sure to show results as to go carefully through every one of these Question Books. There is Application Blank 
a great difference in them. CRAIG’s COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK ($1.50) isn’t mach of a book, but we sell a thousand of them every year. SHERRILL'’S NORMAL QUESTION | 44g List of Va- 
Book ($1.50) is little better, but we sell only a third as many, The REGENTS’ QUESTIONS (Ten Editions, from 25 cts. to $2.00) are of course the favorites, being widely used as eunctes 
‘ & text. books, and the sale reaching well into the hundred-thousands. SOUTHWIOK’s DIME QUESTION BOOKS (20 subjects, 10 cts. each) are rapidly growing in favor, We send the 4 
‘tara 20 books, cloth bound, in two handsome volumes, for $200. All these books mentioned give full answers, and are of use to those that make the questions for examination, as well as : Ww. a ae art 
yracuse, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. ¥. to those that answer them. Send stamp for full catalogue. 


Easy Lessons Latin, French, German, and Italian. 
| By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, PART II. A First Italian Reading-Book. Containing Fables, Anecdotes, Literary Essays, Tales, History, Dialogues, Comedies, 
Letters, and Poetry. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, Syntactical Rules, and a Dictionary. Forming, with Part I., an Elementary course in Italian. Price 90c, 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, PART I. A First Course in Italian. Price 75 cents. 


French Principia, Part 1. A First French Course. |German Principia, Part I. A First German Course. 
Containing Grammar, Delectas, and Exercise-Book, with Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Boox, and Vo- 
Vocabularies. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. cabularies. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents: ; 

Principia Read French Principia, Part II. A First French Reading- | German Principia, Part II. A First German Read- 
Ware, me Book. Contsising” Fables, Anecdotes, Inventions, Discov- ing Book. Containing Fables, Anecdotes, Natural History 

*Homond’s Lives of Distinguished Romans. With a eries, Natural History, and French History. With Gram- German History, and a Comedy. With Grammatica 
short Introduction to Roman Antiquities, Notes, and a matical Questions, Notes, and a Copious Etymological Dic- Questions, Notes, and a Dictionary. 12mo, Cloth, 80 
tionary. 12mo, Cloth, 80 cents. cents. 


Dictionary, 12mo, Flexible O 90 cents. 
" : . es Correspondence regarding copies for examination, terms for introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sauare, N. Y. 


Principia Latina, Part I. A First Latin Course, com- 
rehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-Book, with 
ocabularies, I2mo, Flexible Cloth, 55 cents. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, FROEBEL CIF TS. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


PHILADELPHIA, — and — 
MICROSCOPES, PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS. 
and all Accessories and Out- The Paradise of Childhoed. The only com- 
hts, with every description of plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En- 
OPTICAL and glish Language. Paper_cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 
METEOROLOGICAL, MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
INSTRUMENTS. 486 Springfield, Mass. 


Tllustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


Catalegue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. Band Oat, and the Ox-Brain, 7 
Mention this paper. General School Furnishers, 
EIMER & AMEND, wiih No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
205, 20%, 209 and 211 Thira Ave., restores lost functions and the 
NEW YORK, mevects @> tal growth of children.— 
Importers and Manuf’s of sétpeesonte ||] Brain workers need brain 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. By Druggists or by Mail. F. Crosby Co, 56 W.25 St. N.Y. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and S BARCLAY 8ST. IMPORTER AND 
12 VENEV 
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lowest prices. in Ch 
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Large new Catalogue 191 Greenwich St. 
$38 NEW YORK. Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Esidgczsceassas°e* sis which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
gh SRF GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, 
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Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
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SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. Send for cireular and pricelist 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used.| tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address DAY SOHOOLS. 


J STERIC PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, : ra 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


< A > 


DESORIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
on application. 1930e0w SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mz WORLD. THE HANDSOME PEARL pine Ano FREE 
The above cuts represent, first, an Elegant Rolled Gold Plate 
AGIC LANTERN ELECTRIC LIGHT Pinger Ring, set with so handsome Pearl, warranted — 
IME LIGHT MADE EASY! || Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges,| | "ones good gold. plate cheap 
nd for recent circule fi genuine Value, and ma worn 
ANTEHNS ASD FIN DES SILICATE Book SLATES aay ine with ad pleasure Any person withing 
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is designed for » Hias been texted by the most prominent Golleges of Now York and pronounced to_be the best Blating made.|| Twenty Vive. Cinta 
DRAFTSMAN’S ACADEMY. Manufactured only by the NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE co., we 
ARTI*TS, AND Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church St., New York. Buttons above described Remeniber, both these valuable pre- 
STUDY TABLE. miums are given absolutely free to all who subscribe for our paper 
WRITING DESK, for three months, Tug Omtcxst on Tus Hesrru is a mammoth 


16-page, 64 column illustrated paper, filled with charming Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowledge, Games 
and Stories for the young, Wit and Humor, and everything to 
amuse, entertain, and instruct — = 

the whole family. You will be 
delighted with it, as well as with 
the valusble premiums we 
offer. State size of ring ac- 
cording to numbered circles here 
given; do not send strings or 
of jpaper. Five 
tions with will 


&c., &e. 

Send for circular, and name paper. 
R E KIDDER, 

23 Hermon Worcester, Massa. 
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 Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 

Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 

School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons!n Music. | 


| UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
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NATURE'S SECRET. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 

Who looks on Nature as upon ashow . 

Sees God but dimly, and but half knows man. 
For in her charms lies vaster meaning than 

The mere admiring ages can hope to know. 

To me the summer wind does more than blow 
The trees and flowers. To me there is a plan 
In each grase-biade, and God is artisan 

Not only of heaven above but heaven below. 


It is my creed that yonder bird that sings 
Is more than syren of a leafy wood,— 
That when he flies its wisdom taketh wings 
And soars a vast undreamed of solitude 
Of truth and light Whoshall unfold these things ? 
Nature is more admired than understood. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Never take pupils beyond their strength in num- 
bers any more than you would in long, meaningless 
words.—T7. J. Loar, Illinois. 


— Docility is the portico, attention the vestibule, and 
industry the hall-way leading to rich treasures of truth 
and beauty in the palace of scholarship.—Xclectic Jour. 
of Education. 

— Boys and girls, prepare for a thorough college 
training, that you may take a higher position, and se- 
cure the greatest good and the most substantia] enjoy- 
ment that life offers to you.—Normal and Scientific 
Teacher. 


— Learning to do by doing leads some profound 
thinkers to believe that we learn to teach by teaching, 
and they are right; but it is best to do a great deal of 
thinking before we try to learn to teach by teaching.— 
Parker's Practical Teacher. 


Hossres.—Read the sayings of almost any of our 
advocates of this, that, or the other new educational 
theory, and except for their want of literary merit they 
would scarcely seem out of place among the “ Major’s 
Big Talks” in St. Nicholas —lowa Normal Monthly. 


— In the last analysis life is found to be something 
more than organization. In the daily work of the 
teacher, improved methods of instruction, skillful plans, 
and appropriate machinery may multiply power, increase 
effects, and exalt influence.—Canada School Journal. 


— When teachers complain that bricks are demanded 
of them without straw,—“ Ye are idle,” is the official 
reply. When doctors point out that children must live 
in order to learn, they are told to mind their own busi- 
ness and not meddle with education, of which they can 
know nothing.—Jour. of Hd., England. 


— You must do something for your school besides 
listening to recitations. You should do something for 
which you will beremembered. Leave your mark ; stir 
up the people; make them appreciate and want new 


methods. Put something into the school house. Sup- 
ply its needs. Where there is a will there is a way.— 
Towa Teacher. 


— There are two grades or kinds of map study for 
beginners ; viz., the study involved in the making of a 
map on board or slate, and the study or interpretation 
of a printed map. Of these there should also be an in- 
termingling; but in elementary study, map making or 
map drawing should precede the study of printed maps. 
—Ind. Sch. Journal. 


Brains vs. Muscirs, on GENERAL vs. SPECIAL 
Traryine.—Once more Governor Hoadley is called 
upon to provide militia for the defence of the Hocking 
Valley. The triale of the ousted miners are hard to 
bear; they will be harder as winter closes in. From 
comparative comfort, with more than average wages, 
they find themselves cut under by machinery ran by 
laborers of inferior intelligence.— Boston Advertiser. 


DEFINITIONS.— 


Pol.—*' What do you read, my lord ?”’ 
Ham.—‘* Words, words, words.” 
— Hamlet, Act II, Sc. II. 


The conviction is forced upon teachers who deal with 
pupils that come from the common schools, that many 
are imitating the “melancholy Dane.” No collection 
of words is too absurd to find a place in arithmetical 
analyses or in definitions. The same sort of nonsense 
addressed to a hearer about ordinary matters would con- 
vince him that the speaker was “clean daft.”—ZJll. Sch. 
Journal. 


— The psychology that the teacher needs to know is: 
(1) What are the conditions, — that is, what must be 
supplied, or be assumed to exist,—before the mind will 
perceive, or remember, or imagine, or generalize and 
classify, or reason? (2) What is the exact nature of 
each one of these processes ? Each is complex. What 
are the differing processes that unite to make each of 
these complex acts? (3) What are the peculiarities or 
characteristics of each of the mental products resulting 
from the action of these different faculties ?—Prof. G. 
P. Brown, Indiana. 


A Mistzapine Trerm.—There is no such thing as a 
new education, in the sense of something recently dis- 
covered which was heretofore unknown. No new prin- 
ciples have been discovered. The newness consists in 
the wider diffusion of educational ideas, andin the wiser 
and more general application of old principles. One of 
the speakers deprecated the use of the term “new edu- 
cation ” as misleading. Its flippant use by every educa- 
tional hobbyist has a tendency to make young teachers 
think that it is a recent discovery or invention, and that 
‘‘there is some place where they can go and get it 
ready-made.”—Report in Wisconsin Jour. of Education 
of Pennsylvania Discussion. 


TEACHERS AND Po.itics.—Why is it that in this 
land of government by the people, this land where every 
male citizen, with some comparatively trifling excep- 
tions, above the age of 21 years, is a voter and is eligible 
to public office, — that a large class of our citizens, one 
of the most intellectual and most moral of all classes, 
exercise so little influence in political affairs? Ought 
not the large and intelligent and moral body of educa- 
tors, who cover this broad country, exercise upon its 
government far greater influences than they do? The 
answer must be in the affirmative when we consider 
that, in this day of public schools, no class of men are 
more directly interested in the legislation of the coun- 
try. Common councils vote money for schools, or with- 
hold it, as they see fit. When retrenchment is necessary 
the knife is applied to schools. They have no fear of 
teachers; if it were the great question of granting or 
withholding # liquor license, the rules of the city would 


take heed to their steps.—S. W. Jour. of Hducation. 


AistuETics.—The teachers of this country need to 
devote more attention to the study of wsthetics. Too 
little attention is given in our schools to the cultivation 
of the esthetic emotions of our pupils,—to that part of 
their nature which is in sympathy with the beautiful in 
nature, art, and humanity. That is altogether too nar- 
row a view which limits the word education in its 
meaning to the knowledge of books acquired at school. 
There is a higher education, a nobler culture, and a 
more graceful refinement than that which comes from 
the world of books alone. That system of school train- 
ing which sends pupils forth to the world ready cipher- 
ing, writing, and parsing machines, but with no eleva- 
tion of soul, with their finer feelings unawakened, and 
with no perception of the beautiful, results in an educa- 
tion which is like a tree stripped of its beautiful foliage, 
—no beauty, no symmetry, nothing but trunk, and bare 
and splindling branches. Yet.such is the education ac- 
quired in too many of our schools.—Ohio Hd. Monthly. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY SUPT. E. P. SEAVER, BOSTON. 


I doubt whether the question of introducing indus- 
trial education into a school system can ever be 
satisfactorily settled by any amount of abstract dis- 
cussion. The problem of proper manual training is, in 
itself, broader in its scope than is ordinarily consid- 
ered under the term education. It is, in fact, a social 
question. I know that a few persons include everything 
that pertains to the development of man, socially and 
civilly, under the term education. This, however, is giv- 
ing the broadest scope to the term, and, of course, would 
include industrial and all other education. But, more 
commonly, it seems to be taken for granted that educa- 
tion pertains only to the mind and is got from books. 
More or less instruction in what are termed mental stud- 
ies, such as reading, arithmetic, geography, etc., covers 
the whole field, according to many, in which the public 
have a right to spend tax-payers’ money for education. 
From this standpoint it is very easy to throw out all 
idea of industrial training as beyond the province of 
educational systems. This, however, I think, is too nar- 
row a view of the question. We should recognize the 
great social problems of the day, and, as educators, en- 
deavor to ascertain what the school can do toward the 
solution of these problems. And what is the all-impor- 
portant social problem to the great majority of citizens ? 
To prepare themselves for an industrial life,—not pro- 
fessional, nor clerical, but industrial,— for this is to be 
the sphere of the masses who attend our public schools, 
Hence the vital question, at least to them, is, what edu- 
cation will best prepare them for success in that life. 
Naturally the reply occurs,— an education that takes 
cognizance of this industrial work and that trains them 
for it. 

Whether such an education will answer the purpose 
or not, and, if so, what is the best method, we are not yet 
in apositionto say. But the social need arising from the 
complete break-down of the apprentice system, the need 
of best fitting the coming citizen for the varied indus- 
trial callings which he must follow, is upon us; and this 
need is not only felt here, but in Europe, and in all the 
great marta of industry. England has lately taken up the 
matter and appointed a Royal Commission to report on 
the same. This report is a very valuable addition to 
the literature of the subject. From it I find that Aus- 
tria has established 84 of these industrial training 
schools. The Austrian schools take the pupils from 
the primary schools, at about the age of 14, and give 
them regular work-shop instruction, very much in the 
same way as is given in Professor Woodward’s school in 
St. Louis, but continuing also their literary studies, being 


governed in this somewhat by their calling. And not 
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only in Austria, but in South and North Germany, and 
in France have these schools been established ; and they 
are beginning to do the same thing in England by 
means of their trade guilds and other organizations. 

We are feeling the same need in this country, espe- 
cially in the larger towns, and something must be done 
to meet it. It may be said that this should be left to 
private enterprise, trade societies, etc., but that is not 
the American way of doing these things. If we find 
education of any kind necessary for the citizen, our 
custom here is to provide it at public expense, and thus 
make it free to all. It may be termed a kind of organ- 
ized communism, but, nevertheless, that is our policy 
in such matters ia America. And with the need press- 
ing on us, there can be no excuse why experiments, 
at least, should not be made in this line, especially where 
the public are willing. We should also encourage all 
such efforts, if only to find out what the right and the 
best thing is, for only by actual experiment can real im- 
provements be discovered. 
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HOW TO EFFECT A JUDICIOUS CUT-DOWN 
IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY sUPT. H. 8S. TARBELL, PROVIDENCE, 


The subject of this paper is one of five or six selected 
by the executive committee of the New England Asso. 
ciation of School Superintendents and may be held to 
indicate that this committee of representative teachers 
believe that a judicious cut-down in geography is a thing 
to be desired. With this thought I agree so far as my 
observation and experience give me data. It must be 
understood that in this paper I speak merely of geog- 
raphy as studied in the grades below the high school. 

We spend a long time in the study of geography. 
We often give in this work an amount of detail that no 
memory can retain; and a constant review, dragging a 
lengthening chain, becomes the wearisome burden of the 
reluctant youth. 

In the west it is a common rule of school boards that 
teachers shall prepare themselves for their daily work 
by such a study of the lessons of the day that they can 
be conducted without the text-book. A brother super- 
intendent told me that one of his teachers, in pleading 
the hardship of this rule, said, “I have taught geography 
from the same book for a dozen years, and it is just as 
hard work to prepare for my classes now as it was when 
I first began.” I know that similar experiences are 
numerous. What shall be said of teaching involving 
such results? If teachers, after several times commit- 
ting lists of rivers and mountains, cannot remember 
them to any useful degree, what of the poor pupils ? 
Nor does this cultivate any valuable power; not even 
was the memory designed to bear such a burden. Like 
the patient camel, when overburdened, it refuses to rise 
with the load. 

But we cannot give up geography, for, setting aside 
reading, which is the queen of the course, and respect- 
ing whose importance almost any claim is reasonable, 
no study of the grammar grades does more to give abil- 
ity to converse intelligently, to read understandingly, 
or adds more to the general culture and intelligence of 
our pupils than geography. No other study does more 
to broaden and liberalize; none does more to render ser- 
viceable the imagination or cultivate the power of gen- 
eralization, of combining under a general law a great 
number of particulars, which is the secret of good mem- 
ory and the essential of mental grasp and scope, than 
does geography, rightly taught. We must study it suf- 
ficiently to gain in good degree these ends, unless we 
sacrifice thereby some greater good. 

If we reduce the pupil’s work upon this subject, we 
must evidently do it by improved methods or by reduc- 
tion of the number of items to be considered. We may 
reduce the aggregate labor of the pupil, and so virtually 
reduce the work geography demands, (1) by combining 
the geography of the United States with its history ; 
(2) by combining the work in geography with that of 
language, — each assisting the other, — the geography 
furnishing topics and substance of thought, the lan- 
guage work enlarging, methodizing, and fixing the 
knowledge of geography; (3) by the use of a proper 
geographical reader, an alliance, mutually helpful, can 
be made between these two branches of study, 


The several parts of the work in geography might be 
made to aid each other more than they usually do by 
omitting needless repetitions, by the discovery and util- 
ization of resemblances and connections, which the 
child rarely sees, but in which he can be brought to 
find both help and pleasure. 

The dependence of political upon physical geography 
should be carefully shown. Develop in the pupil the 
power of inference. Let the inference be made and 
tested by the facts. If a boy has an idea of the cotton- 
growing belt of the United States, he need not be told 
that Alabama grows cotton, that cotton is raised in 
Mississippi, that in Louisiana great quantities of cotton 
are raised, that Texas produces great quantities of cot- 
ton, etc. The great agricultural products, — cotton, 
sugar, rice, corn, wheat,—are not bounded in their 
growth by state lines, and should not be so studied. 

The order of effort for the pupil should be: (1) What 
can he find out for himself from globes and maps? (2) 
what from others by reading of text-books, travels, and 
from the teacher? (3) arrange, combine, and reproduce 
this knowledge. This means map-study at one end of 
the work, and topical recitation and essay writing at 
the other. 

Nor need we fear, if how to interpret a map be first 
rightly taught, to fix the map in the mind’s eye as a 
definitely remembered form. We have listened to fierce 
denunciations of the etupidity that permits a pupil to 
see in his mind’s eye a waving black line upon a page 
when he thinks of a strange river, or a colored space on 
a map when he thinks of a distant country. The over- 
whelming sarcasm of these speakers has so blasted the 
very idea of permitting a pupil to form such mental 
representatives of strange places, that we have, I fear, 
gone to an opposite extreme, and have thought by 
wordy descriptions to give an impression so vague that 
the imagination will never give it a local habitation. 


Let us not be afraid of memorizing mapsas maps. We 
want these map pictures in our mental store-house, com- 
ing readily up at memory’s call. This chart form is 
the most natural, most ready, and most reasonable form, 
in which much of our geographical knowledge of places 
and spaces we have never seen can be represented. I 
think we should take pains to have the image of the 
map formed before we attempt to commit to memory 
any verbal description of it. The mind’s order of think- 
ing should be from the mental picture to the verbal de- 
scription, rather than the reverse. 

The power of reading maps should be gained early ; 
and all that portion of the descriptive text which can 
be learned from the map should be omitted in the study 
of the pupil, but brought to his notice by the questions 
of the teacher. It is a great thing to make all the val- 
uable deductions from a truth apparently simple. To 
form the habit of seeking these deductions is of very 
great value, and geography furnishes a remarkable field 
for this practice. Similar conditions may be traced out 
into similar results the world around. 

But, having done everything we can by improved 
methods of instruction and judicious combinations with 
other studies, there will remain a great multitude which 
no man can number, nor memory contain, of geograph- 
ical items individually standing in the dignity of black 
type, and demanding attention. 

When we lived in the country neighborhood we knew 
everybody ; but now, dwelling in the city, we must se- 
lect some people for friends and companions, and ignore 
the multitude. We must, then, select to know the 
broad, general physical features of the earth’s sur- 
face, and the important countries and cities thereon. 
To determine which, select a good two-book series of 
geographies,—one in which the maps are good, and the 
elementary book full and interesting. After a year of 
preparatory oral work and reading, let this elementary 
geography be put into the hands of the pupils for care- 
ful study for a year and a half. Let this be followed 
by the higher book. Begin with Rhode Island (Massa. 
chusetts or Connecticut will answer), in the New Eng- 
land appendix, and study it thoroughly; then the ad- 
joining states with less detail. The northern states 
may follow about as given. The southern states might 
have half their items elided; Great Britain, France, and 


altogether omitted, having received sufficient attention 
in the smaller book. One year’s time should be allotted 
to the second book. 

Now let the study of geography be dropped for a year, 
at least, to allow the mind to become capable of a some- 
what broader study, with freshened interest. Let geog- 
raphy be resumed for a half-year after this interval. 
The purpose of this second study would be to develop 
power of thought and imagination, to teach generaliza- 
tion by comparative views, to render pupils practically 
intelligent by a knowledge of commercial products and 
lines of trade, but not particularly to increase the num- 
ber of items considered in the former study. 


If the year and one-half, the year, or the half-year 
into which I have divided the work should prove too 
little in any case for the work to be done, then make a 
judicious cut-down of the number of items to be studied 
by cutting out the less essential and the more remote 
from business lines. When the exact adjustment for 
class-work has thus been found for that pupil in the 
lower third of the class for whom our courses of study 
are made, then supply additional work for those more 
ambitious and capable by suggesting geographical 
reading or essay-writing to make these dry bones live. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


IN ITS RELATION TO THE COMMITTEE, THE COM- 
MUNITY, AND THE TEACHER. 


BY SUPT. 8. T. DUTTON, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The relation sustained by the superintendent of schools 
to the committee in our larger cities and towns varies 
greatly, and the conventional set of rules which defines 
this relation is not always the strongest factor in deter- 
mining it. The wisdom, the tact, the power to grasp 
the situation, and the ability to adapt means to ends 
which the superintendent himself possesses, will influ- 
ence this as well as all other relations which he sustains. 


In the first place, the superintendent may properly 
claim a voice in selecting candidates for the school 
board. He knows what sort of men are needed, and 
can tell better than anybody else who will fill the bill. 
This will be a severe test of his prudence, for he must 
take high around, speak calmly and openly, and only 
when his words are sure to carry weight. It goes with- 
out saying, that he cannot, as a rule, nominate his per- 
sonal friends, or those who are known to favor his pet 
schemes. He should seek for broad-minded, conserva- 
tive men, those in whom the tax-payers have unlimited 
confidence. The best men for the school board are 
clear-headed business men, who devote twelve hours out 
of twenty-four to their own affairs; but who, when they 
come to a board meeting, and the budget is laid before 
them, bring their common sense and practical knowledge 
to bear, and despatch the business promptly. In edu- 
cational matters, as in other affairs, one thing settled is 
worth a dozen things laid on the table or referred to a 
committee to examine and report. The prompt, decisive 
action of business man enables a superintendent to 
stand on solid ground. 

There are two sides to the relation we are consider- 
ing. The first view presents the superintendent as a su- 
bordinate, acting under instructions, and executing the 
wishes of his superiors. The second reveals him as a 
leader, having a well-defined policy of his own, and los- 
ing no opportunity of persuading the board to embrace 
his views, so that the hopes and ideals which he cher- 
ishes are at length assimilated by them and become the 
guiding principle of their action. Here two elements 
in the superintendency,— strict subordination and rec- 
ognized leadership,—are not only essential, but are en- 
tirely consistent with each other. The plans of a super- 
intendent should reach forward through a series of years 
and aim at definite results. Frank statements made to 
the board regarding the scope of that plan, with expla- 
nations as to the difficulties to be overcome, supple- 
mented by private interviews wherein objections are 
squarely met and advice is gratefully received, will go 
far toward establishing that confidence which a board 
needs to have in its executive officer. But a superin- 
tendent must use his power discreetly. He must not 


Germany may be studied to the extent of the books’ 
contents thereon; and the rest of the world may be 


propose a measure until he has weighed it carefully and 
is sure that the times are ripe for it, If the decision of 
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the board is adverse, he must yield gracefully. Asa 
rule, with business men, personal feeling is not expressed 
in legislation. They are able to keep friendship and 
business separate, as every full grown man ought to do. 
The superintendent who interprets opposition to one 
of his favorite propositions as a personal slight does 
himself injustice, and is quite likely to use his tongue 
to the prejudice of his influence and his work. Let 
him rather assume that the practical sense of the men 
composing the board will act as a healthy check upon 
him, and enable him toavoid very many mistakes, The 
superintendent, aided by the counsel of principal teach- 
ers, should have a controlling voice in determining the 
fitness of teachers, the selection of text-books, and the 
preparation of a course of study. By the fruits of his 
labor in these departments he should, by common con- 
sent, be allowed to stand or fall. He cannot justly be 
held responsible for what is done in the schools unless, 
like the superintendent of a factory, he can hire his 
workmen, select the tools, and Jay out the work. Neither 
can he carry into his supervision that inspiration which 
comes when a man has entire freedom to work out his 
best ideas according to a consistent plan, and is held 
strictly responsible for results. 


The relation of the superintendent to the community 
is none the less important. He should be a public- 
spirited citizen, ready to beara hand in every good work 
which will not impair his efficiency as a school man. 
He should spare no pains in educating the people to a 
high educational standard. This can be done through 
the local press, lectures on educational topics, and by 
opening the doors of the schools with a welcome so 
hearty as will draw in the parents. A superintendent 
should not feel, neither should he allow the public to 
feel, that he is bought and paid for, and is nothing but 
a part of the educational machinery of the town. He 
owes it to himself and to his profession to preserve his 
independence and to keep one or more windows of his soul 
open to interests other than those which pertain to his 
vocation. Being much in the society of women and 
children, he must seek the companionship of men and 
know what the business world is thinking and doing. 
His reading should be such as to keep him well in the 
current of thought on the great questions of the day. 
Those two great sources of culture, men and books, are 
as surely open to the school superintendent and as essen. 
tial to him, as to a professional man. His means for 
self-improvement in some ways are limited. He cannot 
find much time for travel in his own or foreign lands; 
and even solitude, which Emerson regarded as one of 
the highest sources of culture, is not permitted to him, 
provided he resides near his work, and allows himself to 
be on call at any hour of the day. I think, however, it 
is possible to educate our patrons to the idea that the 
privacy of a man’s home is not to be invaded upon 
slight pretence, and that school business is to be done 
during the hours assigned to it. 


In brief, then, I would say that a superintendent, 
while being a faithful servant, should preserve his man- 
hood and act himself. Thoroughly consecrated to his 
chosen work, let him not simply aim to keep his place 
and entrench himself therein ; but let him enter deliber- 
ately and manfully upon the work of clearing the 
ground, plowing, harrowing, planting, and cultivating, 
and nothing is surer than that the harvest will come in 
due season. 

But it is not so much what a superintendent does as 
what he can help, and inspire his teachers to do, that de- 
termines the degree of his success. He had better be 
wanting in all other qualities than to lack in the power 
to direct, to encourage, to mould his associates. If it 
were the ability to excite enthusiasm that is needed, 
many of us would signally fail. But every man should 
possess, and may cultivate a keen discrimination, a well- 
balanced judgment, and a clear sense of justice. He 
may acquire the art of pointed but kindly criticism, 
which calls attention both to the faults and excellencies 
with unhesitating frankness. He may be a sort of first 
assistant to every teacher, giving freely of counsel, sym- 
pathy and support. The faithful superintendent will 
strive to help every teacher to a thorough professional 
culture, not merely a preliminary training,— such as 
Training and Normal Schools,—but a much broader 
ud more pervasive culture which can only come with 
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experience, reading, and mature thought. To this end 
he must continually help teachers to emancipate them- 
selves _from every form of slavery,—the slavery of so- 
called normal methods, the slavery of text-books, the 
slavery of habit and tradition. He must show them 
how good a thing it is to shake off all these fetters and 
to be free. 

Teachers claim that the preaching and practice of 
some superintendents do not harmonize. It is easy, 
they say, to talk about the importance of training the 
judgment and reason; but when teachers are to be ex- 
amined, or questions are prepared to test pupils in the 
higher grades, the same old drudgery is imposed on the 
memory, and no scope is given, in the one case to pro- 
fessional culture, or in the other to the power of original 
expression as applied to the results of reading and ip- 
vestigation. How, they ask, can teachers be expected 
to train pupils to habits of quick and accurate computa- 
tion when the examination papers present nothing but 
a string of old-fashioned puzzles? And what encour- 
agement is there to teach earth, nature, and history in 
all their interesting relations, when it is known that at 
the end of the month pupils are to be tested upon a dry 
and endless topography ? 

This leads me to say that, as fast as possible there 
must come to be a consensus of opinion between superin- 
tendents and teachers upon the fundamental principles 
of education. Such questions as the rights of pupils 
regarding health, comfort, and just treatment; the edu- 
cational value of home, of good books, and the activities 
of outdoor life as related to the school and what it can 
do; the economics of the school-room as bearing upon 
the distribution of time, variation in work, occupation 
for little children; these and many other matters should 
be understood and settled. A superintendent can then 
lead the teacher forward to the consideration of those 
higher and more complex questions which properly be- 
long to this age. And what he enables his teachers to 
accomplish will redound to his credit in the eyes of 
both committee and public. 


ALCOHOLISM AS A SPECIAL STUDY IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. COGSWELL, CAMBRIDGE, 


Years ago slavery was the curse of our land; to-day, 
intemperance is the overshadowing cloud that rests 
upon it. Can any one doubt that it was the spirit of 
the instruction in our schools which made it possible for 
the Union successfully to contend with the Rebellion ? 
Who can measure the influence of the words, “ Liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and inseparable,” as 
they fell upon the listening ears of the thousands of 
children in our schools ? 

The hope of the future with reference to the temper- 
ance reform is in the right training of the young. Hon- 
esty, truthfulness, temperance, are themes that never 
should be lost sight of by instructors of youth. We need 
in our country, to-day, men and women of integrity and 
sobriety rather than of high intellectual attainments. 
Our teachers should have reason to feel that committees 
and communities care at least as much for moral train- 
ing as for intellectual training, and our courses of study 
should not, by their omissions, convey a different im- 


pression. 
This subject will not receive the attention its impor- 


tance demands, nor will teachers prepare themselves as 
they should to give instruction upon it, unless it be 
comes a part of the regular course of study. I would 
not have the instruction too formal or too ‘scientific 
As yet no text-book has been written on this subject, so 
far as I know, well adapted for use either by teacher or 
pupil. A book prepared somewhat after the plan of 
Miss Wiggins’ Lessons on Manners (recently published) 
would bring the subject before the youoger children in 
the schools in a manner likely to interest and profit 
them. Let the subject have its place in the curriculum 
of the schools, and it will not be long before the best 
methods of presenting it will be discovered. 


Department of Methods, 
FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


WRITING, 


Four purposes support all good instruction in this branch of 
study. 

I. To educate (to lead out energy and develop power) in the 
way of apprehending form while teaching, occasioning in each 
pupil’s mind correct ideas of linear_forms, straight lines'and 
curves. 

IL. To educate while training the mind to represent (image 
to itself) the forms which have been taught. 

IIL. To train the will to reproduce at fingers’ ends exactly 
what the mind conceives as the product of good teaching. 

IV. To train the muscles of the hand and arm, securing thus 
precision, rapidity, and ease, 

Methods and Directions: 

1. Present the correct form. a. As awhole, }b, On the 
blackboard. c. Again and again. d. In such a manner as to 
excite curiosity and hold attention. 

2. In teaching bring the central, leading form into promi- 
nence. Straight line / in é. 

3. Appeal to the imagination. 

4. Give large copy. 

5. Have pupils trace the correct form. 

6. Have pupils reprodace each form to develop the idea. 

7. Compare incorrect with correct form. Use colored crayon. 
8. Present the correct forms with objects, Have class do 
the same, 

9. Lead pupils to analyze each letter unconsciously as far as 
possible. 

10. Thinking exercises. 

Two Courses of Instruction Necessary : General and System- 
atic. 

1, Each child must be trained to copy carefully and neatly 
every word, phrase, or sentence learned. 

2. The class must be taught one point at a time, the straight 
line, the correct slope, the connecting curve, the capital curve, 
etc., in in a natural order based upon a proper classification of 
the script letters. 

Methods and Directions: 

1, Have pupils write a great deal at the top of effort, always. 

2. Give exercises to make the muscles strong and flexible. 

8. Give exercises to make the muscles firm, obedient to the 
will. 

4. Give special attention to the strengthening of the will. 
The will unlocks power and measures the amount of energy 
it chooses to liberate. 

5. Have pupils do a little and do it well. 

6. Make all stimulation as far as possible subjective, 

1. Be sure that interest and pleasure attend all drill. 

8. Require pupils to write lightly. 

9. Require smoothness, accuracy, and finish first, rapidity 
afterward. 

10. Teach and train unconsciously all you can. Use of 


double jines == 
Remember : 1. Teaching is not putting anything into the mind. 


[t is awakening or occasioning in the mind correct ideas of 
form by presenting the correct form again and again in a new 
light every time. 
2. Teaching and training should be logically separate in the 
mind of the teacher, but carried forward simultaneously, * 
—Supt. I. FREEMAN HALL, Dedham, Maas, 


SPELLING - GAMES, 


Let the whole class'‘stand in line. Require pupils to sit 
down if they fail to give a word or to spell it, or if they repeat 
a word given before by some other scholar. Continue until all 
but one are seated. 

1. Give and spell the name of some article of food. 

2. Give and spell the name of some animal. 

8. Give and spell the name of some city. 

4, Give and spell the name of some article manufactured of 
iron; of wood, 

5. Give and spell the given name of some boy; of some girl. 

Other Topics for Lists. 
1, Trees. 8. Countries. 5, Fishes, 
2 Rivers. 4, States of the U. S. 6. Birds, etc. 

6 Take long words,‘ like incomprehensibility, and let each 
scholar in the line name, in order, one letter. 

7. Take a similar method by letting each pupil spell one 
syllable. 

8. Let each pupil dictate to the next scholar a word of two 
syllables. 

9. Require each scholar to name and spell a word having the 
sound of long a in the first syllable. Also of 


1, Italian 4. 4. ain ask, 7. ein her, 
2. Broad a. 5. 4 in care. 8. Long i. 
8 Short 4. 6. Long é. 9. Ete, 


10. Give and spell a word of three syllables. 

11. Give and spell a word of four syllables; of five syllables. 

12. Let the first pupil name and spell some monosyllable; 
the next scholar, name and spell one beginning with the last 
letter of the previous word; and so on. 


— Animal fear sees God’s* power,with the senses,— 
in noise, in tumult, in flame; but reason sees it in 
silence, in order, in its still yet eternal activities. 


Horace 


18. Let the first pupil give and spell a word of one syllable, and 
the second scholar name and spell a word that_rhymes with it; 
the second scholar_then to name a new,word, and the third to 
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give a rhyme for it, etc. In the same way, take words of two 
and three syllables. —JOHN Swett, California, 
Nors.—Words ending in z must be ruled ont, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
PREPARATION FOR ITS STUDY. 


A familiar knowledge of their surroundings will make chil- 
dren eager to know about otber parts of the earth; ready to see 
them through the imagination, so vivid in childhood. Color 
and form are elements in the appreciation of the simplest de- 
scriptions. Maps will be needed to put distant places in their 
relative positions; but maps are misleading unless children are 
prepared for their use by simple, illustrated lessons on place, 
direction, and distance. A teacher about to give the first les- 
sons in geography should discover whether or not the class has 
received proper preparatory training. If not, such lessons as 
are here indicated should be given as an indispensable prepara- 
tion. 

I. Lessons ON PLACE (INCLUDING RELATIVE PosITIoN, 
DrREcTION, AND DISTANCE). 

1. (a) Illustrations of the use of the prepositions of place; 


as, on, above, before, between, under, below, behind, around, etc. 


METHOD. 
By placing objects. 
The teaches places . . . the pupil imitates. 
The teacher places . . . the pupil describes. 
The teacher dictates . . the pupil places. 
The teacher disarranges . the pupil replaces from memory. 
(>) Illustrations of the use of the terms right, left, middle, 
center, corner, etc. 
Lessons as above. 
Right-hand corner } 
Left-hand corner 
Front right-hand corner } of table or desk. 
Back left-hand corner { 
Middle of right side, ete. | 
(c) Representations by the pupils of the relative position of 
objects. 
By drawing on their slates the form of desk or table, and 
marking the position of objects on it. 
2. (a) The necessity for a standard of distance shown. 
Nearto ... far from 


Hownear? .... . . how far away? 
Along wayoff. .... . howfar? 


(b) Measurements in the school-room, either in inches, feet, 
yards, or in metres, decimetres, centimetres. 

(c) Representations on a scale of the top of a desk or table, 
and of the floor, with the places of a few objects designated. 

Thus far elementary work, and these lessons lead directly 
to the preparation for the use of maps. 

— CROCKER, 
Supv. of Boston Schools; in ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Geography.” 


READING ALOUD IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In teaching children to read aloud, in addition to the ap, 
proved existing methods, such as wide supplementary reading 
to give ease, and the development of the grasp of the thoughts 
to give expression, there should be ever present as a concurrent 
method, and as an auxiliary and reinforcement to the other 
methods, the method by example. 

We shall undertake to establish (1) that the method by exam- 
ple is a natural method in teaching oral reading ; (2) that 
whatever power of expression the child has when he begins to 
learn to read has come to him through use of his own powers 
in imitation of example; (3) that the method by example ap- 
plied to reading aloud is a continuation of an already familiar 
process of acquisition, and brings to the aid of the child the 
resources of a fixed mental habit; (4) that the method by ex- 
ample is deemed indispensable in the allied accomplishment of 
singing, and in the thousand other forms of human skill; (5) 
that reading aloud in our schools to-day is inferior to what it 
might be, and should be, from a neglect of this method. 

Even to outline the proof of these propositions will require 
the utmost brevity. (1) Ezampleis a natural method. Briefly- 
impression precedes expression. Let us now apply this sound 
psychological doctrine to the work of teaching the child to read 
aloud. He will never read better than his own idea of what 
good reading is. But whence shail he get his ideal? From 
the awakening example of his teacher. The clear, trained 
voice furnishes a model toward which his own effort may aspire. 
After impression has come from without, there follows the 
period of productiveness. The“ attraction of similars,’’ as the 
psychologists call it, or “‘ the tendency of like to produce like,”’ 
facilitates success, and the powers of the child, roused to ad- 
miring activity, work emulously toward refined and gracefal 
expression. 

2. Power of expression, through imitation of example. The 
child born deaf has, as often as other children, perfect organs 
of speech; but he goes through lifedesf anddumb. Why is 
he dumb? Because his deafness closes the door of his mind 
against the powers of example. Here is a complete proof that 
example is a necessary pre-requisite of all speech, and hence of 
all expression in speech. Again, there is a vast difference 
among children in regard to quality of expression in speech. 
Compare in this respect the speech of a child from an ignorant 
home, and the heme where intelligence and refinement are 
house- mates. If, then, up to five years of age, the child owes 
all his speech and all his powers of expression in speech en- 


tirely to example, and, ss respects the quality of his power of 


expression, to the kind of example set before bim, is it not in- 
deed indispensable that, in his school career after five years of 
age, the object lessons of this educating example should con- 
tinue to be his, to assist him in the interpretation and repro- 
duction in speech of the new thought and the difficult thought 
of his books ? 

(3) Reading aloud, a continuation of an already familiar 
process and fized mental habit. A fixed mental habit is a 
trained servant ready to do the work of any master. The 
mind works most effectively along “‘ the lines of least resist- 
ance,” and “‘ these lines of least resistance ’’ coincide with the 
tendencies and aptitudes habit creates, or has created. Hence, 
in teaching how to read aloud with true expression, the method 
by example, by which all existing power of expression by the 
child has been acquired, and which has become his normal 
and half-automatic mode of acquiring skill in expression, con- 
ducts the mind, with great economy of mental force, along 
pathways familiar and agreeable to it, to fullness and richness 
of expression. In a word, the mind will cheerfully do any 
work you ask of it if you go its way; and, for this reason, if 
there were no other to recommend it, the method by example 
would merit adoption and use by teachers of reading aloud. 

(4) Example is indispensable in singing and other forms of 
human skill) As everybody knows, the successful singing- 
masters in our schools teach expression in singing mainly by 
example. They give, with their own voices, the effects they 
wish their pupils to reproduce, and they advise attendance 
upon concerts and operas that their pupils may learn from the 
example of the great singers the resourees and range of musical 
expression. Are singing and reading aloud, so uolike as chan- 
nels for the expression of human feeling, that the method 
which is necessary and universal in the one, is unnecessary, 
and hence unemployed, in the other. Farther, in all the arts 
and trades, the apprentice is perpetually carried to higher 
achievements of skill by study and imitation of his more skill- 
ful master while doing masterly work. 

(5) Reading aloud. The greatest improvement in reading 
aloud made by any one of my schools last year was made by 
that school in which the method by example found the most 
complete adoption. Farther, half of the good results which 
come out of “ the grasp of the thought’’ method, — and they 
are many,—really flow from an unrecognized use of the method 
by example. We see such teaching as is now to be pictured 
almost daily: ‘‘ John, read the seventh paragrapb.”’ John 
reads, but not well. ‘Try again, John.’”? John reads in a 
new way, but not satisfactorily. ‘‘Jane may try.” Jane 
tries, and fails to give true expression. Henry is called, and 
Illustrates a different phase of error. Thus far the “ blind 
have led the blind’’ with the usual result. The teacher 
now instinctively turns to James whois a good reader. He 
reads, and reads aright. Mary, another good reader, gives 
the paragraph expressively. It is then sent back to John and 
Jane and Henry for successive repetition. They have had 
their object lesson and now read aright. We do notknow what 
others may see in this exercise, but we see in the valuable part 
of it,—the part after James and Mary enter,— the method by 
example. 

To sum up, if the method by example is a natural method, 
and in the original acquisition of speech and expression a nec- 
essary method, and to the child at his entrance upon school 
life a familiar method, and everywhere, in school and out of 
school, a helpful method, it deserves an equality of rank and 
use with the other methods. In the words of a great master 
of educational thought, *‘ Life is kindled only by life; hence 
the highest in the child is aroused only by example.’’ 

—Supt. Geo. R. DwELLEY, Watertown, Mass. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISES. 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


[The following questions, taken from different sources, are given as 
specimens to be used in all grades above the primary, for a Friday after- 
noon general exercise, to stimulate thought and research, as well as to 
provide an interesting exercise. Teachers are recommended to write sev- 
eral of these upon the blackboard, and endeavor to interest the pupils to 
seek information concerning them, and on Friday afternoon, at the gen- 
eral exercise, draw out their answers and explanations.) 

1. What is meant by a ‘‘dead”’ letter? Where is the Dead- 
letter Office ? 

2. Which is the “‘ Emerald Isle’? ? Why so called ? 

8. Define autograph. What does the word mean ? 

4. How many stripes has our flag? Why? How many 
stars? Why? 

5. What is meant by vice versa? By viva voce? By qui 
vive? Byvia? By terra firma?! 

6. Why is glass used to fasten telegraph wires to the poles ? 

7. Is there lead in lead-pencils? If not, what are they 
made of ? 

8. In what city are horses unknown ? Why ? 

9. Why do we not see starsin the daytime ? How can we 
see them in the daytime ? 

10. What are sponges ? Where found ? 

11. How long since lucifer matches were first used ? 

12. What was used instead before they were invented ? 

13. What is meant by C. O. D. ? 

14. Who made the firs: voyage around the world ? 

15. Of what use is athermometer? A weather vane ? 

16. When does each day begin ? 

y Pe Pada is not every year which is divisible by four a leap- 


18. What is the maximum weight of a letter for which single 


postage ald? 


19. Why does it take eight shoes to shoe an ox ? 
20. What isacrescent? It is the emblem of what nation ? 


HISTORY. 


What teaching history is, I shall not carefully inquire. It 
suffices to say,_ beginning with facts it must not end with facts. 
The philosophy of history is impossible in a grammar school; 
bnt the connection of events, antecedent and consequent, 
cause and effect, and the reasons of things,—so far from being 
impossible, is altogether possible and necessary. This relation 
is the thread that binds all the facts together. Among the 
advantages arising from keeping this relation constantly in 
mind are these: (1.) Cause and effect is one of the strongest 
principles of association of ideas, thus powerfully aiding the 
memory in retaining facts. (2) The search for causes makes 
the study all the more intelligent and fruitfal. (3) The logical 
faculty; as well as the memory, is constantly stimulated. One 
main advantage attending the History is the inculcation of 
patriotism ; another one almost equally great is the light 
thrown upon human life and character. I venture here to draw 
out, by way of sample, some questions that are suggested in 
The Eclectic History. 

1. Why was Philadelphia the general-meeting-place of the 
Continental Congress ? 

2. Why could not the Congress “bind the people to any 
measure,”’ etc. ? 

8. Why were the colonies so slow in coming to the idea of 
independence ? 

4. For what reason did Lord Chatham say to Franklin, ‘The 
success of the American cause was the last hope of liberty for 
England’’? Was it a good reason ? 

5. Was it fortunate that Chatham’s plan of conciliation 
failed ? Was it deemed fortunate at the time ? 

6. Why was the possession of Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
deemed important by the colonies ? 

7. ** Washington’s first task was to create an army;’’ what 
had Washington to do to thatend ? What is an army ? 

8. Why was the employment of the Hessians by the king 
thought dishonorable ? 

9. Why was the service of the Hessians thought dis- 
honorable ? 

10. What was the great object of the invasion of Canada in 
the winter of 1775-76 ? 

11. Why was the line of the Kennebec chosen for Arnold ? 
Of Lake Champlain for Montgomery ? 

12. Why did this invasion fail ? 

13. Why could not Lord Howe remain in Boston after the 
fortifying of Dorchester Heights ? 

14. Why did he sail to Halifax, and not to the West Indies ? 

15. What special reasons led the British to New York in 
1776? Also to Charleston the same year ? 

—Supt. B. A. HInsDALE, Cleveland. 


SCHOOL SINGING. 


The object of instruction in school singing is, — first, to 
teach the proper use of the voice; second, to teach a knowl. 
edge of the relative length and pitch of tones. 1. Since 
tones are heard, not seen, we should appeal first to the ear. 
2. The best way to begin teaching relative pitch is by singing 
the scale, requiring imitation by the children; and when they 
can sing it, appeal to the eye by representation with notes upon 
the staff. 3. Begin the teaching of measures by the same first 
appeal to the ear either by striking or counting the time; and 
use measures written only after the children have some idea 
of accent. 4. The use of the voice will be taught from the be- 
ginning to the end of the work by the example of the teacher; 
therefore we cannot be too careful to sing softly and smoothly. 
5. Never sing with the children. 6, Modulation can be taught 
in the daily scale practice. 7. The daily teacher in any one 
room has more to do with the succese of singing in that room 
than the special teacher, because singing oftener with the chil- 
dren. 8. There should be perfect understanding and codpera- 
tion between daily and special teachers best promoted by 
teachers’ experience meetings. 

— M. R. Feenon, Dir. of Music, Taunton, Mass, 


DRAWING. 


A summary statement of the principles on which instruction 
in drawing is based may prove of interest and value to teachers. 

1, The objects of primary instruction in drawing may be 
stated as follows: (1) The development of ideas of form through 
the senses; (2) the expression of ideas of form by drawing; (3) 
the training of the hand in manual skill. 

2. Ideas of form are obtained by young children in three 
ways: (1) by seeing ; (2) by handling ; (3) by making the simple 
form models and objects resembling them. 

8. There are three ways of expressing ideas of form: (1) By 
making ; (2) by drawing ; (8) by describing the simple form 
models and objects resembling them. These are placed in the 
order which should be followed in the training of children. 
The means supplied by making comes first. It is the most nat- 
ural to the child, and the most in accordance with sound 
method ; it is learning by doing. The use of description,—that 
is to say,—language, is the weakest and most difficult of all the 
modes of expression. Drawing stands midway between the 


other two. 
Supt. J. MacAuisrsr, Philadelphia, 
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All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor. 
pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE STUDY OF CAESAR. 


BY JOHN ©. ROLFE, A.M., 
Instructor in Latin in Cornell University, 


I was interested by the question raised in the Classical De- 
partment for Oct. 9, whether Caesar ought to hold his present 
position in the preparatory schools, The ideas expressed there 
were not new to me; I have often heard teachers make the 
same complaint. It seems to me that in very many cases the 
lack of interest on the part of the class is due to the way in 
which the author is approached. Too often Caesar is read as 
a mere series of connected exercises in parsing and translation, 
without much regard to the subject-matter. Consequently, as 
the amount read each day is necessarily small, the pupil loses 
the connection of events, and has very little idea of what it all 
means. He has probably studied little Roman history at that 
stage in his schooling, and has no idea of the importance of 
the Gallic campaigns in the history of Rome and of the world. 

Before beginning to read Caesar, the teacher should give his 
class a brief sketch of the political condition of Rome in Caesar’s 
lifetime, on account of Caesar’s personal history, and should 
explain his motives for invading Gaul. Or, better yet, where 
the pupils have access to libraries, two or three of the clase 
should be required to write and read short essays on these sub- 
jects. In some way or other they should understand that, by 
his thorough conquest of Gaul, Caesar gained strength for the 
great struggle that followed, and made a rampart to ward off 
the constantly threatened German invasions, and that by so 
doing he influenced the history of the whole world. 

If after this he reads Caesar with his map before him; if he 
is questioned as carefully on the history and geography as on 
the syntax; and if he is required to have a clear idea of the 
connection, I do not see how a pupil of average intelligence 
can fail to be interested. There is certainly no author so well 
suited as Caesar to introduce a pupil to the treasure-house of 
Latin literature. His style is simple and straightforward, his 
diction remarkably pure, and his vocabulary comparatively 
limited. Nepos is distinctly inferior, besides being historically 
inaccurate. 

One reason that a pupil reads Cicero with more interest than 
Caesar, is that he reads him generally with some idea of the 
historical importance of the orations, though I have known a 

pupil to say glibly enough that ‘‘ Gaius Gracchus was killed,” 
ete., without having the least idea who Gaius Gracchus was, 
or why he was killed. Of course I am very far from assuming 
that this is the difficulty with the teacher referred to, but I 
know that Latin authors are too often read merely for gram- 
matical drill, without regard to their literary value, and a few 
hints on the subject may not be amiss. Any author could be 
dull and uninteresting if read as Caesar is read in many schools. 


FORMS OF PARSING IN LATIN AND GREEK. 


In response to the request published in Taz JOURNAL, in a 
recent issue, we have received from several prominent teachers 
the forms they use. We quote, first, the forms used by Prof. 
B. Redford Melcher, of Saco, Me., formerly of the Bowdoin 
College Faculty. The card containing full forms for both 
Latin and Greek has been copyrighted by him, and is used 
quite extensively. 

Formulafor Parsing a Latin Noun.—1. Kind. 2. Declension. 
3. From what? 4. Inflection. 5. Gender. 6. Rales for Gen- 
der. 7. Person. 8. Number. 9. Case. 10. Relation. 11. 
Rule for Case. 12. Stem, Root, and Ending. 13. Derivation. 
14. Composition. 15. Synonyms. 16. English Words. 

Formula for Parsing a Greek Noun.—1. Kind. 2. Declension. 
3. From what? 4. Inflection. 5. Gender. 6. Rule for Gen- 
der. 7. Person. 8 Number. 9. Case. 10. Relation. 11. 
Rale for Case. 4,12. Stem and Root. 13. Cssa Ending. 14. 
Derivation, 15. Composition. 16. English Words. 17. Syn- 
onyms, 


EXERCISE FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. (Text of Balter and 
Kayser.) 


Scr. Thessalonicae medio meuse Septembri a. v. c. 696. 
Cicero Attico Sal. 


Exspectationem nobis non parvam attuleras, cum scripseras 
Varronem tibi pro amicitia confirmasse causam nostram Pom. 
peium certe suscepturam, et, simul a Caesare ei litterae, quas 
exspectaret, remissae essent, auctorem etiam daturum: utrum 
id nibil fait, an adversatae, sunt Caesaris litterae ? an est ali- 
quid in, spe? etiam illud scripseras eundem secundum comitia 
dixisse, fac, si vides, quantis in malis jaceam, et si putas esse 
humanitatis tuae, me fac de tota cansa nostra certiorem: nam 
Q. frater, homo mirus, qui me tam valde amat, omnia mittit 
spel plena, metuens, credo, defectionem animi mei; tuae autem 
litterae sunt variae; neque enim me desperare vis nec temere 
a fac, obsecro te, ut omnia, quae perspici, a te possunt, 

us. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
— Among others who have sent us the forms they use in 
parsing Latin and Greek words, is Dr. Hanson, of Waterville, 
Me. We shall publish selections from his forms soon. 
— The interest in the study of Caesar is not slight. We 
have received several articles, pro and con, which we shall 
publish as soon as time and space permit. 


We should be pleaged to receive an artigie, condensed and 


pointed, treating of the true order of studies in the classical 
preparatory course. 


— Concert exercises in beginning classes in learning the par- 
adigms, ete., are common and helpful. 

Query.—In teaching scansion of dactylic hexameter, do you 
begin with Vergil or Homer? Why ? 

Query.—lIs it better to teach Roman history in the prepara- 
tory course by text-books or “‘ talks’’ ? 

Query.—For what is ¢’ the elided form in Homer's Iliad, 
Book L., line 170 ? 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS, 


Mr. Editor :—While not dissenting from the opinions of the 
writer of ‘‘ Drift,’ which appeared in your columns of recent 
date, that some shadowy benefit wight accrue from the per- 
sonal ownership of text-books by the pupils, I would ask, Has 
not a treacherous memory mislead the writer in his interpreta- 
tion of the school laws governing the supply and sale of text- 
books for public schools in Massachusetts ? 

But as lawyers and school committee-men have widely dis- 
agreed as to the scope and intent of the act of 1884, it is not 
surprising that educators should occasionally go adrift. To 
settle the question raised by the writer, the statute is submitted. 
Sec. 36, Chap, 44, of the Public Statates, reads as follows: 


** Each school committee shall procure, at the expense of its 
town, a sufficient supply of text-books for its public schools, 
and shall give notice of the place where such books may be ob- 
tained. They shall be farnished tothe pupils at such prices 
as merely to relmburse the expense of the same.”’ 


From the above it,is clear that the parent is still ‘‘ permitted 
to buy’’ and the child ‘‘to own a text-book,’’ while the state 
long since has compelled cities and towns to ‘' protect the peo- 
ple in the expense.’’ Since, Mr. Editor, ‘ Drift’’ has done me 
the honor of a personal review, I would here submit that it is 
now a question whether or not this section of the statute of 
1826 should not have met the fate of the pauperizing section of 
the same chapter, which was repealed by the law of 1884. By 
a judicial construction, which is probably much older than 
‘*the oldest inhabitant,’’ school-masters as far back as the 
days of Horace Mann have been made trustees and venders of 
school books and supplies. When judgment is pending as to 
the ability of masters to do jast what their positions imply,— 
their own mastering,—is it not evident, that instead of restrict- 
ing the provisions of the law, they should be so amended as to 
forever put an end to such employment of our highest pro- 
fessional talent, robbing, as such a system does, the pupil of 
the teacher’s attention, by imposing upon masters the clerical 
service of book agents of cities and towns ? 

The question is one which will bear discussion, and I trust 
THE JoURNAL’S wide influence will be given to a further re- 
vision of the law, which the next General Court should be 
urged to make in that direction. 

Boston, Nov. 4, 1884, E, C. CABRIGAN, 


HOW SHALL WE TEACH READING? 


Mr. A. S. Higgins recommends Mr. Leigh’s ‘‘ phonic type.’’ 
So would I. if I did not know a better way. Leigh’s method 
has been often discussed and tried. It has its merits, and it 
has doubtless done much good, but chiefly as a means of ex- 
posing the sbsurdities of the common alphabet, and as a means 
of making teachers more familiar with the elementary sounds 
of our language. Without doubt many teachers, in using it, 
have found out a better method than the old alphabetic method 
of teaching children to read. But is it not absurd to claim 
that children can learn to read by the use of ‘wo alphabets in 
less time that by one? 

The main question is, What is the best way of overcoming 
the present difficulties in learning to read? My answer is: 
(1) Make the teachers and pupils thoroughly acquainted with 
our forty-one elementary sounds, and then (2) with the char- 
acter or characters which usually represent those sounds; and 
(3) teach them to find out new words by giving the sounds 
which the letters in any case represent. I have learned by a 
long experience that children can learn to read by the phonic 
method, without a partially phonetic type. The real secret of 
success in using Leigh’s method consists in making the pupils 
familiar with the sound represented by his new types. Do the 
same, as far as possible, with the common type, and the chil- 
dren will learn to read as quickly and perfectly without learn- 
ing two alphabets. Do this, and all the “peculiarities in the 
pronunciation of foreign children will disappear,” and all chil- 
dren will become ready and accurate sight-readers. To secure 
the most satisfactory success with beginners, the ‘Alphabetic 
Reading-charts,” referred to in the Bicknell Premium Essay 
on “The True Order of Studies’’ under the head of “The 
Plan,” should be used. Z RICHARDS. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITIONS. 
Editor of Classical Department :—I wish that some expe- 
rienced Latin professor, who believes in making a special 
point of ‘‘ prose composition,” would give his reasons there for. 


I must acknowledge that I am inclined to be skeptical in re- 
gard to the benefits to be derived from #0 extended a drill jn 


that branch as is given in an ordinary text-book, such as Jones’ 
or Allen’s. It seems to me that the suggestion made in the 
Classical Department of the Oct. 9 issue is excellent; and that 
“the plan of teaching Latin by a double translation’’ ought to 
supplant the special work in prose composition. For the res- 
toration to the original Latin is nothing more or less than 
**composition,’”’ and, being employed in such a connection, 
would be highly advantageous. For it would not deal with 
isolated sentences, formed, perhaps, by the author of a text- 
book, but would treat of the living thoughts of the classic au- 
thor whose works are being studied, and would bring them 
before the mind of the student in the proper connection. In 
this way it seems to me that the grammatical principles would 
be more strongly and more permanently impressed. I wish 
that such a method could almost entirely take the place of the 
present method of teaching composition. To consummate 
this reform it will, however, be necessary for colleges and uni- 
versities to omit the admission requirements for fixed and spe- 
cial work, and to allow the fitting schools to pursue unham- 
pered the more rational and agreeable method. While an ex- 
amination is required in Latin prose composition, so long, of 
course, the preparatory teacher must follow the beaten path, 
or be censured for imperfect work. The other method sug- 
gested would take less time, and would, also, it seems to me, 
accomplish more lasting and more satisfactory results. 
Ernest W. CLEMENT. 
Wayland University, Wisconsin, 1884, 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 


Mr. Editor :—Since the discussion of school examinations 
has been begun in Tae JoURNAL I hope it may be pardonable 
to give my opinion. The advantages usually claimed are: 
1. It furnishes the only good test of promotion. 2. It furnishes 
exercises in preparing papers. 

1, In my opinion the present teacher of the pupil, his next 
teacher, and the principal of the school, should constitute a 
committee of promotion. A talk of two hours one week before 
the close of school would enable this committee to decide 
much more fairly as to the promotion of a pupil than any 
one could by a week’s examination. A good teacher, in- 


her pupils who shoald pass from her room. Bat to prevent 
any evil result from partiality, I would add to the committee 
the teacher who is to receive the pupil,and the principal of the 
school, 

2. The advantage from the written exercises, which, I think, 
is training in neatness,—penmanship, form, system, spelling, 
and composition,—can be obtained as well from written recita- 
tions, reviews, etc. Here there is no excitement; the pupil is 
himself, and will take more pains with his work since the 
object of the drill is known to be teaching, and he does not fear 
grades. The pupils are not excited for a week or more about 
promotion. Pupils work better when their minds are quiet. 
Attention should be given to letter-writing. In fact I do not 
believe in examinations at all, because all their advantages can 
be gained by other means, and we are saved all the evil results, 
which, I think, are many. What I have written is taken from 
the pupil’s standpoint; but, certainly, thousands of overworked 
teachers over the land have a right to some consideration. I 
should like to read a symposium from a number of prominent 
teachers of the primary and intermediate schools, 

Holton, Kansas, 1884. J. H. MILuEr. 


HOW TO TEACH CERTAIN STUDIES. 


Mr. Editor : — Mrs. Newton, of Greenwood, Texas, asks for 
a method of teaching rotundity of the earth, inclination of its 
axis, etc. We use a small pumpkin—small because easy to 
handle. Break off the stem; thrust a stick through from blos- 
som to stem, for an axis ; hang from the ceiling by a strong 
cord passed through the ‘‘ golden globe,’’ so that it will hang 
at the proper inclination. With a piece of chalk draw the orbit 
on the floor, darken the windows with shawls, set a lamp in 
the proper position to represent the sun ; and with this prepar- 
ation the explanation of the various phenomena becomes qaite 
simple. The various circles may be cut with a knife, and, if 


desired, the outlines of the land masses may be traced. 

A green pumpkin shows the light and shadow more 
markedly than a ripe one. 

May be Mrs. N. has no pumpkins at call. If so, other 
articles may be used io Jike manner. 

Menominee, Oct. 29, 1884. 


**LEND A HAnp.”’ 


Mr. Editor : —I think Mrs. Newton, of Greenwood, Texas, 
will find F. B. Wilkie’s work, The Great Inventions: Their 
History from the Earliest Period to the Present ; their Influence 
on Civilization, etc., published by J. A. Rath & Co. (8°, $3.75), 


very helpful. 

If she will run a knitting-needle through a ball of jyarn, she 
will have avery good globe. She may wind colored strings 
round it to represent the principal circles. 

Escanaba, Mich., 1884. W. H. T. 


QUERIES. 

Mr. Editor :—I would be highly pleased for a clear solution 
of the following, in Tue JOURNAL, viz : 

A farmer sowed a busheis of wheat. The second year he 
sowed all that he harvested the year before, minus b bashels, 
and obtained at the second harvest c times his first seed plus 
d bushels. How much did he harvest the first year ? 

Ans. [ca+0-+ —b)*+ 44d]. 
— What is the difference, if any, between harmonica! propo- 
sition and harmonical progression ? SAmMvuEL C, SEE, 


Emaus P.0., Lehigh Co., Pa., 1894, 
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Dr. CALKINs, treasurer of the National Educational 
Association, reports a balance in the treasury of $4,685.- 
25, after the payment of all bills, as the financial result 
of the Madison meeting. The permanent fund of the 
Association will probably be increased by at least three 
thousand dollars after the payment for the publication 
of the Proceedings at Madison, which will make a vol- 
ume of about five hundred pages. 


Tue presidential election of Nov. 4, the decision of 
which still hangs in the balance, on the official count of 
the State of New York, has many useful lessons for 
teachers. One of these is that our people cannot be too 
familiar with the principles which underlie a republican 
form of government, and the methods of its administra- 
tion, and that the public schools are the only places 
where all the youth can be educated into correct views 
of national life and history. Another lesson is, that 
personal and political purity is a virtue which should be 
written on the life and heart of every man and woman 
in the republic. 


ly, as is probable, the nominees for State Superin- 
tendencies of public instruction have received the party 
vote of their respective parties, we may safely state that 
Hon. John W. Holcombe, Hon. H. N. Gass, Hon. 
Robt. C. Graham, Hon. W. W. W. Jones, and Hon. 
Asbury Coward are their own successors, in Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and South Carolina, 
respectively ; and that Hon. J. H. Lawhead is superin- 
tendent-elect of Kansas, Hon. B. M. Baker of Texas, 
Hon. L. 8. Cornell of Colorado, and Hon. 8. M. Finger 
of North Carolina. It is justly to the credit of these 
states that the gentlemen re-elected have shown good 
capacity for their high offices, and that they are returned 
is satisfactory evidence that they are acceptable to their 
constituencies. 


Tere has been some expectation that an effort would 
be made in the Vermont Legislature to abolish the state 
normal schools, and it is now evident that the appre- 
hension was well grounded. Mr. Barrett of Rutland 
has introduced a bill providing that no state aid shall 
be granted to these institutions after Aug. 1, 1885. At 
a time when all the new states, and even territories, are 
establishing such schools for the education of teachers 
for the common schools, it seems strange that such a 
proposition should be made by the legislators of the old 
state of Vermont, whose greatest need, to-day, is an 
educational revival that shall place more, instead of less, 
money into school treasuries, and more and better qual- 


ified teachers into her public schools, We trust that 


the educators of Vermont, led by State Supt. Dartt, 
Prest. Buckham, and the other strong men at the head 
of her educational concerns, will see to it that destructive 
legislation, as is proposed, will be effectively tabled. 
The arguments are all in favor of well endowed schools 
for the teachers of our children. 


Forty NINE young women enjoyed the benefits of 
‘‘The Harvard Annex” last year, and 28 received cer- 
tificates, earned by pursuing for a year any course of 
study corresponding to courses given in Harvard College, 
and who passed examinations corresponding to those 
of the college. The annual report shows a marked im- 
provement in the selection of studies, and in the quality 
of the classical, scientific, and literary study accom- 
plished. The secretary says: 


‘* Instead of the desultory choice, to which it was somewhat 
feared the freedom of election that we allowed might lead, 
there has been an increasing tendency to consolidate upon 


309 | definite, well considered plans of study. This is encouraging 


as indicating an intelligent method of work, as well as a specific 
aim on the part of the students, and it is at the same time emi- 
nently favorable to the financial success of our undertaking. 
The concentration of large numbers upon the same lines of 
study tends to reduc~ the annual deficit, and thus to bring the 
school to a position where it will be self-supporting.’’ 


THE city of Cleveland and the State of Ohio may well 
rejoice and be glad over the decision of the trustees of 
Adelbert College, located in Cleveland, in refusing to 
close its doors to young women. This college, as is 
well known, is one of the most promising in the Central 
West, and by recent rich endowments has been estab- 
lished in an elegant home on Lake Erie, with its doors 
wide open to both sexes, with about twenty worthy 
young women in its classes. The attempt has just been 
made rudely to thrust out these ladies and to close the 
institution to the sex. On account of it, excitement 
has been intense, and the pulpit and press of the city 
have been aroused to an unusual degree in the discussion 
of a question which has been decided in favor of a con- 
tinued, and, we trust, a permanent policy of co-educa- 
tion. One of the most effective arguments was a pe- 
tition of four thousand of Cleveland’s most prominent 
citizens, signed by bishops, clergy, judges, senators, and 
others, in favor of the system which gives to women 
equal chances with men for the best education, which 
shall fit both sexes for the tremendous responsibilities 
of our American life. 


One of the evils from which our educational work 
suffers, in several of our States, is the election of the 
State School Superintendent by popular vote, making 
the highest office in education the object of party 
scramble and spoils. At the recent elections in Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas, Democratic aud Republican candi- 
dates were presented for popular suffrage, and in several 
of these States a third candidate,—Prohibitory, People’s, 
or Fusion, claimed an election on partizan grounds. As 
is well known, in political conventions, availability is 
the first question raised as to the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions. Fitness or ability may hold a place, but a second- 
ary one,in a party caucus or nominating convention. 
“Can he be elected?” is a question of prime impor- 
tance with all parties. As a consequence the nominee 
of the party in power comes to the post of duty on the 
wave of party success, and leaves it on the receding 
wave of party defeat, sometimes serving only for a 
single term of one, two, or three years, to be succeeded 
by a novice from the other successful party or faction. 
The writer resigned the position of State Superintend- 
ent in one of our New England States, ten years ago 
this montb. There is to-day in office only two State 
Superintendents who were then his associates. They 
are Hon. M. A. Newell, of Maryland, who is ex officio 
State Superintendent by virtue of his presidency of the 
State Normal School, and Hon. E. A. Apgar, of New 
Jersey. In several of the States three or four changes 
have been made in the decade. It is well worth our 
while to inquire if the principles of Civil Service Reform 
should not be applied to this department of our service, 
so that men who are qualified may be sure to be their 
own successors, and that those unqualified will not find 
that party allegiance is the best claim for popular 
support, 


Tue Woman’s Home Missionary Asociation has 
opened to Christian teachers wide and most interesting 
opportunities. It enters upon its sixth year with 
twenty-two missionary teachers at the West and 
South. One is an assistant in Worcester Academy, 
Vinita, Indian Territory, where Indian girls are fitted 
for useful lives among their own people. Another is in 
Nebraska, preparing young women to go as teachers in 
needy places. Eight ladies are supported by the Women’s 
Home Missionary Association through the New West 
Education Commission in Utah and New Mexico, 
With the schools among the Mormons crowded to over- 
flowing, and with the heart rending histories of the 
families, many are familiar through eloquent voices and 
graphic pens. Perhaps not so well known is the work 
among the poor whites at the South. Miss Minott, 
from Springfield, Tenn., has been in many places at the 
North during the past year with her most interesting 
and touching story of life and labor among these people. 
She has returned to her school, and the Association 
has six other teachers engaged in similar work in 
Alabama and Texas. From each school comes the same 
report of eager pupils, crowded rooms, and wide 
missionary field. Two of the schools require an as- 
sistant teacher. There are also two schools for colored 
children ; one in Tennessee,with two teachers ; the other 
in Alabama, the former taught hy Hampton graduates. 
At Howard University, Washington, D.C., the Associa- 
tion has another valued worker, Mrs. Hunt, the matron. 
Among the latest appointments is an assistant in the 
State Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala.; Mr. B, T. Wash- 
ington, principal. 

The work of this Association is not only among the 
children, but it is largely among the mothers and in the 
homes. Missionary labor from house to house, with 
comfort for sick hearts and sick bodies, is no small 
part of the self-denying life of the teachers. There are 
many such fields, There must be earnest women wish- 
ing to take possession. There is also much gold and 
silver that should send them. 


WE now and then come upon a place where the New 
Education seems to have been forced upon a group of 
teachers imbedded in the old-style, academical method 
of instruction. This method consists in the thorough 
mastery of the contents of school books, with such ex- 
planations and supplementary consultations of other 
books as is possible in a crowded curriculum. A stu. 
dent fresh from the university, or a highly cultivated 
teacher with literary tendencies, can wind up a class of 
enthusiastic young people to preternatural efforts in 
book work, and obtain great results in the way of stor- 
ing the mind with the facts and opinions contained 
therein. But the difficulty with this style of teaching 
is, that the pupil’s strength is absorbed in carrying the 
load of outside knowledge, with little opportunity to 
test his own power of dealing, at first hand, with any 
subject. It is this sort of instruction that turns out 
pedants and prigs, — people stuffed with useful knowl- 
edge, until they become themselves well-nigh useless for 
all the vital ends of life. Now there are the teachers, 
often cultivated, who quite mistake the meaning of the 
New Education. They suppose its characteristic is the 
exchange of text book for purely oral instruction. Thus 
they cram their own minds with facts, and crowd them- 
selves to the verge of insanity to represent a whole 
library to the student, who, in his turn, is for a time 
delighted to be released from inordinate book-mangering, 
and sits down under the plenteous shower of knowledge. 
Of course here is no change in method. The teacher 
simply takes the place of a book, probably to the disad- 
vantage of both himself and the learner. The former, 
unless a remarkable person, will rarely present the topic 
so ably as a first-rate text-book, and the latter will lose 
the one merit of the academical system, the training of 
the power of application and memory, and the possession 
of accurate knowledge. After a time this caricature of 
the New Education breaks down. The teacher’s brain 
cracks in the attempt to represent a library, and the 
power of absorption fails in the pupil. Then comes re- 
action, and bitter criticism of the New Education as 
responsible for the failure. But the fact is that the 
New Education is no way responsible for the failure. 
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of the regulation academical method, in which an over- 
worked teacher has been made the substitute for a good 
book, which, certainly, has the merit of being incapable 
of fatigue, confusion of mind, mental dyspepsia, or any 
other of the myriad calamities that befall the devoted 
pedagogue who braces himself up “ new every morning ” 
to appear the incarnation of knowledge itself before the 
admiring crowd in the school-room. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOOTH. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, delivered the first of a 
series of five lectures on “Education in the South,” at 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, Saturday morn- 
ing, Nov. 8. Mr. Mayo, for the past four years, has 
been engaged in a ministry of education in the South, 
having visited thirteen States, made observations, 
and done a large amount of work in all varieties of 
southern schools. His estimate of the situation in the 
South is entitled to confidence from his unusual oppor- 
tunites for observation. Mr. Mayo will speak on suc- 
cessive Saturdays, beginning, Nov. 22, at 11 a. m., on 
“The Freedmen,” “ The Revival of the Higher Educa- 
tion,” “The People’s Common School,” “The New 
South and the Nation.” 


The subject Saturday morning was, “ Southern Edu- 
cation Before 1860.” Mr. Mayo said: My task in 
these lectures is not a dry chronicle of school life, but 
an attempt to trace the development of the radical ideas 
of American civilization through two centuries of the 
tempestuous history of the southern people. Only 
germs of progress and lines of development can be in- 
dicated, and the whole story grouped around the two 
notable epochs of educational revival in Virginia, which 
furnish the key to the school history of these sixteen 
States. The great hindrances to systematic education 
in the South have always been, a sparse population, an 
exaggerated sense of personal independence, and an in- 
tensely aristocratic constitution of society. Popular 
education in the South before 1860 was always the pa- 
thetic spectacle of a group of its noblest people, haunted 
by the spectre of popular ignorance, vainly trying to 
force upon legislatures, which represented the average 
public opinion, a competent system of schooling for all 
white children. The southern white people, like the 
northern people, were of British stock,—not essentially 
“ Puritan and Cavalier,” — only separated from their 
northern cousins by two centuries of negro slavery ; and 
the solid central people that makes the South of to-day 
is in no essential respect different from the British de- 
scended people of New England. Until the revolution 
of 1776, education in the South was the attempt of the 
small cultivated portion of the colonists to establish what 
we now call the denominational, secondary, and higher 
education for the better class of boys. Before this, our 
modern idea of universal education for both sexes and 
all classes only existed in its beginnings, in New Eng- 
land and Scotland. But the South has a respectable 
claim to several “ first things in education.” Virginia 
claims the first American free school; Georgia, the first 
Sunday-school, started by John Wesley ; Maryland, the 
first free high school for young women, and the first 
dental college; Virginia, the original idea of our pres- 
ent State university; and Georgia, the first college 
diploma given to women. But these “first things” 
failed of their fruition from reasons already assigned. 
The chief success in college life, before the Revolution, 
was at William and Mary, established in 1700 at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. The best people depended largely on 
family schooling and clerical tutoring. Efforts were 
made in Maryland to establish a school in each county, 
subsidized by the State, and a few of these original 
academies remain to-day. South Carolina established 
a free school in 1710, at Charleston, and endeavored to 
support an academy in each parish. Up to 1770, North 
Carolina had scarcely moved, and Georgia was little 
more than a frontier settlement. Before the Revolution, 
southern education was essentially such a colonial re- 
production of the British upperclass methods as was 
practicable in a new country without cities, its leading 
families a rural gentry, sparsely inhabiting a region 
which, today, would be regarded a wilderness thinly 
settled. Its results were seen in the training of 4 
small, but illustrious, body of eminent men and women, 
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who furnished the majority of the notable leaders of the 
first generation of American independence, while that 
independence was won by the solid quarter of a million 
of intelligent soldiers furnished by the North - east, 
which, up to that date, had alone attempted the work of 
popular education. 

The great interest of southern education during the 
first half of the present century centers around the 
movement inaugurated by Thomas Jefferson, at the be- 
ginning of the national existence, to establish a thorough 
system of instruction for the people of Virginia. As out- 
lined in the thought of Jefferson,—incomparably the 
most original and fertile political genius in American 
history,—this scheme included, first, the emancipation of 
the slaves and their training in industrial pursuits ; 
second, a free school for white children in every district ; 
third, a college within a day’s ride of every family in 
the State; fourth, a university, unsectarian, though not 
unreligious, elective in studies, largely supported by the 
State, including all studies and discipline anywhere ac- 
counted essential to the thorough training of manhood. 

This scheme was the most profound thought of Jeffer- 
son on American affairs; lay nearest his heart; was 
pushed with all his influence; and its rejection was the 
crowning sorrow of his oldage. His right-hand worker 
was Joseph Cabell, one of the most admirable men of 
the great Virginia group; although Washington, Mad- 
ison, Munroe, and other eminent men, were friendly and 
gave moderate support. For thirty years Jefferson kept 
this idea before his State; and the history of this great 
controversy is the key to southern education up to 1860. 
He was opposed by the average planting-class, who did 
not believe in popular education or in being taxed for 
any schooling but their own families; by the clergy, 
who had only faith in denominational religious schools 
controlled by themselves; and by a variety of untoward 
influences, like the growth of the slave power, political 
partizanship, and the war of 1812. The question was 
decided in 1818, when the Legislature of Virginia estab- 
lished the University of Virginia, left the secondary 
education to church and corporate enterprise, and made 
provision to distribute a yearly pittance for the educa- 
tion of poor white people, in free schools. It is not too 
much to say that to this rejection of Jefferson’s plan we 
owe the great war of the sections and the condition of 
the South to-day. 

During the long generation, from 1820 to 1860, 
every southern state followed in the educational track 
of Virginia. Nearly all supported a state university, 
modeled on Jefferson’s plan. The religious denomina- 
tions had almost complete control of the whole system 
of collegiate and academical schools, for both sexes. 
In several states military schools were established in 
anticipation of coming events. With these institutions, 
supplemented by a good deal of private tutoring in fam- 
ilies and the sending to northern schools and abroad of 
the wealthy class, the education of the more favored 
sort was carried on according to the aristocratic ideal ; 
the training of a governing class of men and a brilliant 
type of social and executive womanhood. The institu- 
tion of slavery was itself a university in a certain class 
of superiorities. In 1860 the southern slave-holding 
class was, practically, the most powerful aristocracy in 
christendom. 

The five millions of non-slaveholding white people 
were indifferently cared for in this arrangement. The 
brighter boys and girls found their way to the acad- 
emies; and the upper caste, of course, was recruited 
largely from this source. But the majority had no de- 
pendence save the poor man’s public school that had an 
intermittent existence, despised by the class to whom 


it was offered. Every state attempted, spasmodically, 
to establish such a system of schooling, and the history 
of these attempts is deeply interesting. In 1860 but 
three or four of these states had anything that could be 
called a people’s school, although several of their larger 
cities were suppli 

The real education of the poor white people of the 
South was the great school of life in a new world; in 
the old states, prolonged for two hundred years; in the 
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— The absurd resolutions concerning the rights of teachers 
in municipal affairs, offered by Dr. Moran in the Boston School 
Committee, had the excellent effect to stir up a vigorous and 
defiant protest from Col. Homer B, Sprague, master of the 
Boston Girls’ High School. On reading his “short, sharp, 
and decisive” deliverance, we could not but pray that the 
same gift of brave words might be given to many others of the 
able men and women to whom the people have intrusted the 
care of their children, in the great educational centers of New 
England. Certainly, both in professional and literary ability, 
the leading class of New England teachers is not behind the 
similar fraternity anywhere. There is no reason to complain 
of their fidelity in preparing able papers and addresses for edu- 
cational occasions; and their contributions to school periodicals 
would make an annual of great pedegogic value, But, some- 
how, we wish they were less indifferent than they seem to be 
to the repeated attacks upon the public-school system, some- 
times by the most eminent persons, in the most widely- read 
journals. The newspaper of the largest circulation in New 
England, within the past year, has overhauled the schools of 
Boston in the most thorough-going style. The most popular 
New England monthly has, again and again, denounced the 
whole system of common instruction as radically faulty. Num- 
bers of the most celebrated clergy, scientists, and men of 
affairs, including a recent governor of Massachusetts, have 
spread abroad the same damaging impeachment. Now it is 
not wise to pose in tranquil indifference to this perpetual 
assault on the present system of public education. These 
charges go forth through the whole country, are multiplied 
by the local press, and everywhere quoted by similar critics, 
often to the dismay of the friends of education. We believe 
those charges are largely mistaken, and THz JOURNAL gives 
possibly too much space to their refutation. But school jour- 
nals never reach the public that is influenced by this persistent 
arraignment, and the impression gains ground, even at home, 
that our foremost teachers cannot meet their opponents in the 
field of open discussion. We trust the good example of Col, 
Sprague will not be lost on the brothers and sisters of his hon- 
ored and influential guild. 


— If anything were needed to rebut the thoughtless charge 
of public indifference to education, the recent experience of 
institute work in Massachusetts would be a complete disproof. 
During the past two months Secretary Dickinson has held 
twenty institutes, of a day, with evening lectures, in all parte 
of Massachusetts. The people have been deeply agitated by 
the pungent controversies of the presidential campaign. But 
everywhere teachers and people have thronged these meetings, 
which, with no outside attractions, have been rigidly held to 
the illustration and discussion of the new educational methods 
and vital school topics. Weareconvinced that our educational 
meetings everywhere would be far more attractiveif their man- 
agers would dispense with the wearisome fringe of cheap enter- 
tainment, second-rate readings, interminable music, etc., which 
often keeps away the most thoughtful people and consumes val- 
uable time. The solid men and women that should be reached 
on these occasions are not dying for entertainment, and know 
where to find it when desired. But they do want to hear and 
see illustrations of the best ways of keeping school, and the 
more thoroughly the school-men appreciate and try to satisfy 
this demand the better will it be for the cause of education. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have published 
Zola’s Mysteries of Marseilles: or, The Love of Blanche 
and Phillippe, by Emile Zola; price, 50 cents. 

— Mr. E. Duncan Sniffen, 3 Park Row, New York, the well 
known advertising agent, has now ready his Advertisers’ 
Reference Book for 1884. It is full of valuable information 
about leading newspapers, their circulation rates, etc. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have in preparation a text- 
book for teaching temperance in the public schools, to be edited 
by Axel Gustafson, the author of Foundation of Death, a text- 
book on the temperance question that has of late excited such 
a wide-spread interest. 

— H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston. has ready in his 
** The Anti-infidel Library,”” edited by him, Egypt in History 
and Prophecy; or, Pharaoh Proclaiming God, by Robert 
Patterson, author of Fables of Infdelity and Facts of Faith ; 
price, 15 cents. 

— The Bates Student for October is out in a neat pamphlet 
of 42 pages. It shows that this institution ie doing vigorous 
and faithbfal work. The young gentlemen who contribute to 
The Student show a liberal culture, versatility, and an occa- 
sional stroke of genius. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have now ready a little book that 
will be eagerly velcomed by teachers and pupils, Natural His- 
tory Plays, — Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibi- 
tious,—by Loulsa P. Hopkins: price, 30 cents. These plays 
are designed for children from 7 to 12 years of age. They will 
not only interest children in natural science, but instruct them. 

— We welcome the first number of the Eclectic Journal of 
Education. It is a neat and well-printed 16-page quarterly, 
published at Columbus and Scio, O. It contains choice selec- 
tions from all the leading educational periodicals, including 
the National Journal of Education. Its price is remarkably 
low, being 10 cents a year. It has already reached a circula- 
tion of 5,000 copies each issue. 

— The Annals of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, being a record of its doings for fifty-four years, 1830-1883 
inclusive. 12mo, 234 pp.; paper, 60 cents; cloth, 80 cents. By 
Charles Northend. This volume gives the subject of every 
lecture delivered before the institute for fifty-four years. It is 
of great value. For sale by Willard Small, 24 Franklin street, 
Boston, and at the office of New England Publishing Company, 
16 Hawley street, Boston. 

— The Townsend Publishing Co., Philadelphia, have pre 
pared a specialty known as The Adult Kindergarten. It 
consists of an ingenious portfolio slate to carry about one’s 
person, demonstrating how seven members of the mind family 
do their silent and effective work. Indorsed and approved by 
Chancellor Vincent and other Chautauquans, schoo! superin- 
tendents, educators, and many other high in jadicial and polit- 
ical life; price, 60 cents. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York City, have now ready a 
new edition of Kriisi’s Manual for Teachers on Drawing. 
It is adapted to the work on the easy drawing lessons and syn- 
thetic series of the graded course, by the author, Hermann 
Kriisi’s, A.M., instructor in the philosophy of education at the 
Normal and Training School, Os , N. Y¥., and formerly 
teacher of drawing in the Home and Colonial Training School, 
London, Eogland. They also have ready Part III. of Allan 
Dare and Robert Le Diable, a romance by Admiral Porter; 
price, 25 cents each part. 

— The “ Publishers’ Weekly,’’ publishers, 31 Park Row, New 
York, have issued the first portion of The American Cat- 
alogue, 1876-1884, comprising about half the Author-and- 
Title alphabet. The second haif is announced for early in 
December, and the Sabject Alphabet, forming a third instal- 
ment, will follow, completing the work probably within the 
year. The price of the American Catalogue, 1876-1881, to 
advance subscribers, in three parts, paper, is $10,00 per copy. 
The edition is limited to 1,250 copies. Address Publishers’ 
Weekly, 81 Park Row, New York. 

— The Congregational Sunday-schoo! and Publishing Society, 
Boston, have just ready, On Horseback in Cappadocia, by 
J. O. Barrows; ze. $1.25. It contains a description of an 

ey from Cesarea and return. The author, Rev. 
J. O. Barrows, was for nine years a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board in Turkey, and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
habits and customs of the Turkish people. This book describes 
their ways of thinking and living, their domestic, social, and 
ernmental relations in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
. wit a charming tra A on not often 
visited by Americans. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have ready for the holidays, 
Wide Awake “ R”; illustrated; price, $1.75. This is a very 
attractive and useful volume for the young. The illustrations, 
which are al] drawn expressly for its pages, represent the best 
work of the most prominent American draughtsman, while no 
stronger show of names in the line of contributors has ever 
been presented by an American magazine. Among the strong 
features of the volume is Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ serial com- 

te, “‘ A Brave Girl’’; Mr. Brooks’ capital wonder story, “* In 

0-Man’s Land Mr. Talbot’s ‘‘A Double Masquerade”; 

and Rev. E. E. Hale’s “ To-Day P. ”” The volume is ele- 
gantly printed and beautifully boun 

— Harper Bros., New York, have added to their popular 
Franklin Square Library, No. 412, A History of the Four 


Georges, Part I., by Justin McCarthy; price, 20 cents; 413, broad 


Part X , of A Dictionary of the English Language, Pro- 


nouncing, Etymological, and Expianatory, embraciug scientific | his 
ng, Og ry, 


terms, numerous f iar terms, and a copious selec- 
tion of old English words, Rev. James Stormonth. The 
pronunciation is carefally by Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A.; 
price, each part, 25 cents; to be completed in twenty-three 
numbers. No. 414, Thomas Carlyle,—a history of his life in 
London, 1834-1881,—by James Anthony Froude, M.A.; in two 
volumes; Vol. I.; price, 15 cents. 
— The Square and Compass; or, Building the House, is one 
of The Boat- builder Series,” by Oliver Optic (Wm.T. Adams); 
price $1.25. The author blends incident and adventure with 


moral and character lesgogs in 8 way to produce deep and last- 


— 


ing impressions upon the minds of the young. He aims to 
interest young people in the mechanic arts and illustrate the 
results of good discipline, He advocates industrial schools, 
and favors instruction in practical agriculture and in the 
mechanic arts. The book is one of the best of the author’s 
numerous books for the young. Pretty Lucy Merwin, by 
Mary Lakeman, author of Ruth Eliot's Dream,—price $1.25,— 
is a story of pathetic interest, and the publishers have made it 
very attractive by their skill in book-making. 

— Macmillan & Co. intend to issue toward the end of Novem- 
ber adouble Christmas number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine. It will contain no less than seventy-two illustra- 
tions, eight of them full-page plates, worked separately on 
plate paper. The frontispiece will be after a stady of a child’s 
head by Mr. Barne Jones, and among the contents will be 
*-Gainsborough,”’ by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, with illustrations; 
** The Squire of Vauxhall,”’ by Mr. Austin Dobson, with illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson; ‘‘ Christmas in the Kyber Pass,” 
by Mr. Archibald Forbes; ‘‘ Clovelly,’’ by Mr. Frederick Pol- 
lock, with illustrations; ‘Our Mission to Abyssinia,” by Mr. 
F. Villiers; ‘*St. Guido,”? a poem by Mr. Richard Jefferies; 
an article on “* Calvados,” illustrated by Mr. W. J. Hennessey; 
** Naworth Castle,’”’ by Canon Creighton, with illustrations by 
Mr. George Howard; and a short story by Mr. Henry James. 


— Clarke & Co., 22 Bond street, New York City, publish a 
list of unique and eminently useful books for pupils and teach- 
ers, among which are Clarke's Table-book. 20 cts.; Clarke's 


Word-primer, 25 cts.; Clarke's Word-book, 30 cts.; Wal- 
ter's Lessons in Music, 50 cts. They also publish a great 
variety of blanks of unusual merit as to arrangement and 
adaptation for the purposes for which they are designed, 
among which are the following, with the prices of each by the 
dozen: The Principal's Daily Record, $4 20 ; The Prin- 
cipal’s Individ. Ex, Record. $4 20; Clarke’s Grammar 
blank, No. 1, $1 20; Clarke's Grammar Blank, No 2. $1 35; 
Clarke's Etymological Blank, 75 cts; Clark's Spelling 
Blank, 75 cts.; The Unique Note-book. 75 cts.; The Unique 
Composition Blank, 55 cts.: The Unique School Diary, 
25 cts. For terms of introduction and samples address Clarke 
& Co., 22 Bond street, New York City. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have ready Book First of 
their ‘‘ Natural History Series of Instructive Reading Books,” 
The Book of Cats and Dogs, and other Friends for Little 


Folks, by James Johonnot. The stories are interesting and 
fall of facts of value, and the illustrations are very attractive. 
An endeavor has been made in this book to present the pleas- 
ant side of animal life. To this end the affection, the intelli- 
gence, and the uses of animals have been dwelt upon, and 
ideas of violence have received but a passing notice. That we 
should be kind to animals is a necessary inference from ob- 
served relations, and this obviates the necessity of a forma) 
exhortation or a cut-and-dried moral. As a reader this book 
is designed to supplement the regular reader of the grade. 
Common and familiar language is used. No effort has been 
made to reduce the expressions to baby-talk, or to construct 
halting sentences with words of three or four letters only. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have ready a very extensive and 
varied list of interesting books for the season, for young and 
old. Among them are Perseverance Island ; or, The Robin- 


son Crusoe of the Nineteenth Century, by Douglass Frazar, 
author of Practical Boat Sailing, etc.; price, $150. This 
charmingly illustrated book tells the story of a self-reliant Ver- 
mont boy, who proves the limitless ingenuity and invention of 
man and portrays the works and achievements of a castaway, 
who, thrown ashore almost literally naked upon a desert isle, 
is able by the use of his brains, the skill of his hands, and a 
practical knowledge of the common arts and sciences, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and to sur- 
round himself with implements of power and science utterly 
beyond the reach of his prototype, who had his wreck as a 
reservoir from which to draw his munitions. Every boy will 
read this book with a keen relish, and it will do him a vast 
amount of good. 

— Cassell & Co , New York, have now ready the bound vol- 
ume of The Magazine of Art for 1884, an extremely hand- 
some volume, especially attractive to American lovers of art. 


The abundance and the high quality of its illustrations are 
noticeable, even in this age of fine book-making. They include 
wood cuts that compare favorably with the work of our best 
engravers. It contains probably one of the richest collections 
of modern masterpieces, — that of Mr. Constantine Ionides, 
which is illustrated in a series of articles devoted respectively 
to the realists like Degas and Régamey, idealists like Corét, 
old masters like Van Goyer and Kuysdall. There are articles 
on the ** Country of Millet’’ and others interesting to students 
of painting; and articles on ‘‘ Art in the Garden,’’ on *‘ Vene- 
tian Glass,’”’ on a wonderful Greek Dressing-case or Cista,”’ 
which will attract the attention of those who are occupied in 
aby way with the decorative arts. The ‘Monthly Record of 
Art,”’ foreign and American, makes in the complete volume a 
summary of the year, which is both readable and useful. 


— The recent educational publications of George Routledge 
& Sons, 9 Lafayette Place, New York City, are worthy of spe- 
cial attention by educators, They include the History of 


England in Words of One Syllable, by Helen W. Pierson, 
author of A History of the United States in Words of One Syl- 
lable ; price, $1.00; The History of France in Words of 
One Syllable, by the same author, with admirable iliustra 
tions and maps; price, $1.00; also by the same suthor, The 
History of Germany in Words of One Syllable, with 
lilustrations and maps; price, $100; The History of the 
United States in Words of One Syllable, also by Mrs. 
Pierson. These four books of history are written in a style 
that will make their use for general and supplementary read. 
ing not only interesting, but instructive to the PonTe. The 
pages, printed in very large, open type, the beautiful 

and appropriate illustrations, make these books the best, on 
torical subjects, in the language. The same enterprising 
publishers have ready Pairy Tales, by Edouard Laboulaye, 
with 227 charming illustrations; price, in boards, $1.50; cloth, 
$200. This attractive book for the young has a very choice 
collection of Norwegian, Icelandic, Bohemian, Neapolitan, and 
Turkish stories, every one of which will delight children and 
be relished by adults. They also publish Illustrated Poems 
and Songs for Young People, collected by Helen Kendrick 
Johnson; price in boards, $1.50; in cloth, $200. The poems 
selected are happy and cheerful in style; the sentimental and 
sorrowful are excluded. The poems are full of practical gen- 


lality, and of a high moral tone, 
girls under Gfteen years of age, 


— Townsend, MacCoun, 744 Broadway, New York City 
(corner of Astor Piace), have just published the seventh and 
enlarged edition of Labberton's Historical Atlas, price $1.50 


net. Among historical stadents, this atlas is recognized as 
one of the best in use. Its former cost was $3 50, now re- 
duced to $1.50. It contains 112 maps, hardsomely engraved 
and colored. The special features are: Its Pictorial Nature, 
exhibiting at a glance, as an object lesson, the successive 
changes in the distribution of states, and their attendant alter- 
ations of frontier; the Unity of the Entire Collection, being 
progressive in form, and illustrating all the leading events of 
history, from the earliest ages to the present; its Absolute Ac- 
curacy according to the latest researches and established opin- 
ions of the best historical authorities; ite Fullness in all that 
is Necessary, and exclusion of all that is foreign to the partic- 
ular age which the map represents; ite Adaptability for Use, 
in connection with any series of text-books, any course of lect- 
ures, or in general reading. No student or reader of history 
can well dispense with this valuable aid to intelligent histor- 
ical study and reading. 

—Crowell's Favorite Illustrated Edition of Popular 
Poets, with original designs by eminent artists; engraved by 
George F. Andrews, printed on fine calendered paper, and 
sumptuously bound in attractive style, are among the leading 
holiday gift-books of the year. They are sold at the reasonable 
price of $2 50 a volume, and constitute the choicest series of 
poets ever published in this country for so lowa price. The 
following volames are now ready: Aurora Leigh, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Selections from Robert Browning, Byron, Burns, Dante, 
Favorite Poems, Faust, Goldsmith, Lucille, Lady of the Lake, 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, Moore, Owen Meredith, 
Milton, Lalla Rookh, Scott, Selections from Swinburne and 
Tennyson. The Robert Browning and Swinburne volumes 
have portraits only; all the others are fully and beautifully 
illustrated. ‘These books are bound in tree calf or full mo- 
rocco at $6 00 per volume; each book in a neat box. We ad- 
vise all of our readers to examine these standard books before 
buying their holiday pte. Nothing could be more useful or 
more suitable than the Lllustrated Popular Poets. They are 
published by Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor Pl., New York. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have now ready Parts 11 
and 12 Stormonth’s Dictionary of English Language ; price 
25 cents; to be completed in 23 numbers. Also Vol. II. of 


Thomas Carlyle: A History of His Life in London, 
1834-1881, by James Anthony Froude; price 15 cents. 
Beauty and the Beast; a novel by Sarah Tytler, author of 
The Huguenot Family, etc., price 20 cents. Jack's Court. 
ship; a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck, by W. Clark 
Russell, author of The Wreck of the Grosvenor, A Sea =. 
eic.; price $100. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by H. D. 
Traill; the latest volume of the valuable series of Morley’s 
‘* English Men of Letters,” price 75 cents, The Italian Prin- 
cipia, Part II.; a First Italian Reading Book, contaiving fa- 
bles, tales, anecdotes, history, letters, literary essays, dialogues, 
and poetry, with grammatical questions, notes, syntactical 
rules, and a dictiovary on the pian of Dr. William Smith’s 
‘* Principia Latina.”? It contains extracts from nearly all the 
best Italian prose writers, both ancient and modera, which 
have been selected with the view of making the volume inter- 
esting as well as useful tothe student. Of the fifty-two authors 
from whom extracts are given, one-half belong to ancient lit- 
erature, avd the other half to modern (the 18th and 19.h cen- 
turies). A most important feature of this work is its diction- 
ary, which contains all the Italian words to be found in it (over 
6000), with the English translation according to their meaning 
in the text. Whenever this differs from their usual significa- 
tion, that is also given. 

— Harper & Brothers, Franklin-square Library, New York, 
have just published books of a timely and interesting character 
for holiday books and also for the general reading of all lovers 


of good books, Thomas Carlisle: A History of His Life in 
London, 1834-1881; by James Authbony Froude, MA.; illus- 
trated ; in two volumes bound in one; and they have also 
added these books to the popular Frankiin-square Library. 
Both the subject and the author are so widely known as to 
need no other mention to insure for these volumes a wide read- 
ing among educators. They also have ready the first of four 
volumes of A History of the Four Georges, by Justin Mc- 
Carthy, MP., author of A History of Our Own Times, etc. 
Mr. McCarthy has the power to make the reader feel that he 
is living amidst the times and events of which he writes. While 
he is a writer of unusually fascinating power, he at the same 
time is impartial and candid in his jadgments of men and 
things. Students of history will relish these books, which are 
important additions to this department of literature. Of special 
adaptation for the holiday season are the two books for the 
young, entitled Sketching Rambles in Holland, by George 
H. Boughton, A.R.A, with illustrations by the author and 
Edwin A. Abbey; and Indian History for Young Folks, by 
Francis Drake, with numerous illustrations. These are ele- 
gantly printed octavo volumes, on heavy, tinted paper, with 
very striking illustrations, many of them full-page, and in very 
attractive and tasteful bindings. Mr. Drake’s book on Indian 
history is full of heroic narrative, showing the bravery, 
sagacity, and cunning of the Indian in his struggles with the 
intruding white man. It paints pictures that will show the 
_— how our fathers paid dearly for the peaceful, happy 

omes we now enjoy. Gilad are we that civilization has now 
the Indian in its winsome folds, and that wars, superstitions, 
and savage customs are soon to disappear, through the influ- 
ence of schools, etc., the church, and a practical knowledge 
and exercise of the arts and modes of civilized life. This will 
soon lead to citizenship with all its rights and privileges. Mr. 
Boughton’s Rambles in Holland are sketches of travel in a 
land fall of interest. The illustratiions are especially good, 
and give interest to the instructive text. Country Cousins, 
by Ernest Ingersoll, author of Friends Worth Knowing, The 
Ice Queen. etc., illustrated, is another charming book from 
Harper & Bros. It contains a series of Short Studies in the 
Natural History of the United States, Many of these papers 
have appeared in the leading periodicals of the country, but 
are now presented, carefully revised and enlarged, in one of the 
most useful and attractive books of the present year. They 
will entertain the young, and better still will lead them to de- 
light in out-door studies. 


NEW BOOKS RECEKIVED.. 


| 
a 
| 
| Pictures of Other Folks at Home; price $1.00.... Young Folks’ History 
| of London; by Wm. H. Rideing; price, $1.50 Saletons oo the Nether- 
nds: by Alexander Young; price, $3.00 ...Our Littie Ones and the 
dams; price, $1.75. & Layriat, Bostopn, 


Nov. 1€, 1884. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GREAT MADISON MEETING, AND THE NEW 
ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


A two-month’s lecture trip in Colorado, Nevada, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and other western states, discovers in them all 
striking proofs of the influence of the great educational meet- 
ing at Madison. This is especially indicated by the deep 
interest now shown in the educational exhibit of those states 
at the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial. The inspira- 
tion gained at Madison is the secret of this enthusiasm. The 
laurels there won by Iowa and tbe other northwestern states 
have impressed the governors and leading citizens as to the 
practibility and importance of such an exhibit; so that city, 
county, and state school superintendents meet encouragement 
from the highest officials to a degree unexpected and unprece- 
dented. In some states, correspondence with all the members 
of the legislature by the state commissioners for the Exposition 
gives amplest assurance of liberal legislative support. State 
pride is thoroughly aroused. The work now preparing in these 
western states will be a grateful surprise to the country, and 
probably surpass the similar exhibits of the eastern states. 

The grand exhibit of the Colorado Agricultural College was 
nearly ready for shipment when I was at Fort Collins, The 
results of the experiments made by this institution have 
already proved of great practical value to the state. The 
photographs and descriptions of the school-houses of Denver, 
however accurate, cannot fully show their uniform excellence 
in regard to convenience, ventilation, and every sanitary con- 
dition, I do not know of any city of the size of Denver where 
all the school-buildings are so admirably adapted to their pur- 
pose. Ex-Governor Furnas is working enthusiastically for 
Nebraska, and no man in that state can do more to secure the 
coéperation of all classes in any public enterprise. The women 
of Nebraska are making great efforts to prepare a complete 
show of their work. Two of the most prominent ladies of the 
state are zealously supervising this department. 

Iowa is justly proud of her grand success at Madison. A few 
words from a recent circular of State Superintendent Akers 
show the earnest purpose that the victory there won shall be 
repeated at New Orleans: ‘ Viewed in an educational light, 
Iowa occupies a grand position in the sisterhood of states. Oar 
people expect us as educators to see to it that none of her 
honors already won shall be taken from us, but rather new 
laurels shall be added ;”’ and he earnestly appeals to each 
county to be represented by new work. But so far as Iowa 
relies on new work, she will find a strong rival in Minnesota. 

The din of preparation is now heard in this state even more 
than in Iowa. The colleges, normal schools and academies are 
heartily at work. Bishop Ireland, who, according to Protestant 
testimony, has done more for the promotion of temperance 
than any other man in Minnesota, will surprise the county by 
excellent exhibits of the various Catholic schools and institu- 
tions in his diocese. Of all our state school superintendents, 
D. L Kiehle of this state seems to be working up this matter 
with the greatest zeal. Already he has issued five circulars, 
which have met responses and started preparations far beyond 
his expectations. About fifty institutions, cities, and counties 
are making contributions. Fifty volumes of written work, 
1000 pages each, full letter size, will soon be elegantly bound. 
A large map now preparing, 12x10 feet, will show the 
geographical features of the state. Prof. William F. Phelps, of 
Winona, is actively assisting the state superintendent, es- 
pecially in collecting materials in the department of educa- 
tional literature. 

Funds are provided to pay the expenses at New Orleans of 
the teachers who will there arrange the exhibit and superintend 
it during the months of its progress. You need not be surprised 
if Minnesota sends the largest delegation of her teachers to 
New Orleans of any northern state. The holiday vacation is 
to be extended at least three weeks. To further facilitate 
attendance at that time, the two state educational conventions 
usually occurring there are postponed for one year. The cost 
of the round-trip ticket from St. Paul will be only $26, and 
Supt. Kiehle will previously make all possible provision for the 
comfort and economical living of Minnesota teachers at New 
Orleans, 

This remarkable interest in the New Orleans Exposition, and 
especially in preparing school material, is largely due to the 
Madison meeting ; for the remark is often made in the west 
that ‘‘ nothing has done so much to impress and inform society 
in regard to our schools as the late exhibit at Madison.”’ 

Connecticut, 1888. B. G. NoRTHROP. 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 


We have just had a sad parting with Miss Laura Haygood, 
who has gone as missionary to China, and it puts me in mind 
of saying something in Tue JouRNAL about the position and 
influence of women in Georgia. Miss Haygood was the best 
salaried teacher (probably the best salaried woman) in the state. 
She was paid $1,200. But when she first became principal of 
the girls’ high school, they did not increase the pay which she 
had received as teacher of the first grade in the school. This 
was about $950. The principal of the boys’ high school was 
paid $1,800, the assistant $1,500, and all the grammar-school 
principals $1,500. The subjects taught in the boys’ and girls’ 
school were in the main the same, After a few years’ work, 
in which she had every reason to believe that she gave entire 


Hefaction, Mise Haygood ptated, just before the quaual 
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election, that unless they would pay her $1,200 she would not 
be a candidate for reélection. They raised the salary, but not 
without some opposition. Several cities in Georgia have high 
schools for girls; but Atlanta is the only one which has a 
woman as principal, though the teachers of all but the higher 
grade are women. In the Nashville normal the graduates 
from Miss Haygood’s school were distinguished for thorough 
preparation beyond the students of any school in Georgia, 
showing the success of a lady principal. 

There are in Georgia two chief female colleges,—Shaster at 
Rome, Baptist ; and Wesleyan at Atlanta, Methodist. They 
have very large and elegant buildings, the real estate in each 
case belng worth about $150,000, Each has some endowment 
of small extent; Shaster, I believe, $100,000. A man is at the 
head of both grades, and the principal places are filled by men. 
In Shaster, I think, the property is given for a term of years to 
Dr. Gwaltney, who appoints and pays as he thinks best. There 
is one chartered school,—the Lucy Cobb Institute at Athens,— 
which has a lady principal, Miss Rutherford. The real estate 
is leased to her for a term of years, and she selects and pays 
teachers. The only other lady-principal of a chartered school, 
—Mrs. J. W. Ballard, of Atlanta,—pays an annual rent for 
the school property. Both this and the Lucy Cobb real estate 
are valuable, but there is no endowment. 

In the cases of Miss Haygood, Miss Rutherford, and Miss 
Ballard, success has been owing to executive ability and power 
to control girls through love. Miss Haygood is a woman of 
exalted aims, warm and wide sympathies. Her elevation of 
character impressed every one who knew her. She probably 
had a wider influence for good than any woman who ever lived 
in the state. The loss to us is enormous, and I think the Meth- 
odist ministers, to whose inflaence the loss is to be attributed, 
made a great mistake. She will probably do a noble work in 
China, but I do not think we should sacrifice Georgia to China, 
strongly as I believe in foreign missions. She is paid $750 in 
China. She will organize a girls’ high school in Shanghai, 
where Miss Anna Muse, from the Nashville Normal, is already 
working. Miss Ratherford is a woman of the same character 
as Miss Haygood. 

I have thus far spoken of the women who are principals of 
schools in Georgia, A contributor to Taz JouRNAL lately 
discovered the two kinds of work necessary in schools,—gov- 
erning and teaching. Both are, to some extent, required of 
every teacher. But when a woman is other than a grade 
teacher, with relations to many classes, I do not believe it is 
possible to be both a first-rate ruler of a large school-room and 
a teacher of the highest order. Probably there are women 
who could be either, but they cannot be both. 

I speak now of teachers. In the girls’ high school of Atlanta 
the pay of teachers below the principal is $85, $75, and $65 per 
month. In the grammar schools it ranges from $40 to $55. 
In the female colleges the teachers who are in the collegiate 
department are thought to get very high pay if they receive 
$500 and board. In both the public schools and colleges the 
work put upon women is extremely heavy. I believe it is 
simply impossible for girls who begin to teach soon after 
leaving school to become really cultivated women; that is, in- 
terested in the cultivated thought of their own day. The 
result of this is, the work of teaching is largely routine work. 

The most promising young teachers whom I know come 
from the Nashville Normal School. I have had the opportunity 
of seeing a great deal of their work, and if I were asked what 
woman now exercised the deepest influence for good over edu- 
cation in Georgia I should say Miss Sears of the Nashville 
Normal School. Some other teachers in the school do good 
work, I jadge, but I think the wide-awake, progressive spirit 
of the Nashville graduates is largely due to the influence of 
Mies Sears. My personal acquaintance with Miss Sears is 
slight and casual. I know her through the work of her pupils, 
many of whom hnd been my own pupils and intimate friends 

I have reached the limits of a letter. I hope to pursue the 


subject farther at some fature day. 
Euiza A. Bowen. 


GEMS. 


— Success doesn’t ‘‘ happen.” It is organized, preémpted, 
captured by consecrated common-sense.—Frances H. Willard. 


— To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die. — Campbell. 


— Any coward can fight a battle when he’s sure of winning; 
but give me the man who has the pluck to fight when he’s sure 
of losing.—George Eliot. 


— What you keep by you you may change and mend 
Bat weeds once spoken can never be recalled. : 


— If you consort with the wicked you will be taken for one 
of them. You may possibly retain a pure heart, but you can- 
not preserve an unsullied name.—Ezchange. 


— The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of toy neal 
— A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver.— Proverbs. 
— Leaves have their time to fall 
And flowers to wither at the North Wind’s breath, 


And stars to set: but all 
‘Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 


— ‘*] do not wonder that your JougnaL isin demand every- 
where, for the paper is becoming better and better all the time.” 
—B. A. Hinspate, Cleveland, Q, 


TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 
BRISTOL COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth meeting of the Bristol Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ As- 
soc, was held at the Universalist church, Taunton, on Satar- 
day, Nov. 1, with an attendance of about 350 teachers. Rev. 
J. K. Wilson opened the meeting with prayer, followed by a 


short address by Dr. W. W. Waterman. The secretary’s report 
was read and accepted, and on motion of Mr, Moore of Taun- 
ton it was voted that a committee of three be appointed on 
school invention and appliances. 


Mental Training. 

The regular exercises were opened with a paper on ‘‘ Men- 
tal Training,” by C. 8S. Moore, Prin. of the Taunton High 
School. 

** A high ideal,’’ he said, ‘‘ is essential for a teacher, and care- 
ful criticism of one’s own work is the surest way to secure 
progress and to prevent falling into bad methods, Oneserious 
fault to be found with teachers to-day is that they neglect to 
cultivate the powers of thought. Children are not made orig- 
inal investigators. From the dawn of consciousness children 
perform acts of abstraction, comparison, generalization, infer- 
ence; in other words they reason inductively, and this power 
of reasoning should becultivated. It isnot,—because teachers 
think their chief duty to be the imparting of information. So 
they neither educate nor instruct; for education is the devel- 
opment of the inborn faculties, and instruction is the system- 
atic, ‘ orderly placing of knowledge in the mind,’ with a defi- 
nite end in view. The aim should be to make the child teach 
himself; for what a child teaches himself is alone of value to 
him. Facts in themselves are of little value compared with 
their educative power. In arithmetic, the opportunities for 
thought-culture are neglected. Too much work in number is 
attempted during the first few years, and confusion reigns ever 
after. Grammar school graduates are helpless unless they re- 
member the rules. In grammar, too, artificial work is done. 
Children are not led to make their own observations. They 
memorize rule and definition, and show little comprehension 
of what they are talking about, In both arithmetic and gram- 
mar the inductive method should be used at first; pupils 
should discover principles for themselves. Thus only can their 
mental perceptions be quickened, which should be the teach- 
er’s chief aim in all instruction.” 


Miss Maggie T. Hurley of Fall River gave a very interesting 
and practical lesson on ‘‘ Reading,’’ illustrating her method 
with a class of pupils from the Taunton schools. Though they 


were strangers to her, their bright, interested faces and ready 
responses were happy testimony of her success. Of her method 
we shall speak in a later issue. 

Miss Helen L. Hadley of New Bedford here entertained the 
audience with some very choice readings possibly preparing 
them the better for the very strong and forcible reply of Supt. 
H. F. Harrington to Mr. Hale’s tirade in the North American 
Review upon the modern public school. Mr. Harrington’s 
paper was entiled ‘‘ Experiments, Old and New.’’ It is too 
good to be missed, hence we shall give it special place in Tux 
JOUBNAL. 

Prin. Allen F. Wood of New Bedford followed with a very 
suggestive discussion on ‘‘ School Inventions and Appliances.”’ 
We can only enumerate the list of articles presented, as being 
of practical utility in the class-room : 

1. Balances or scales for weighing. 
Dry measure. 4. One-foot rule. 5, One-yard stick. 
stick. 7. Blocks, geometrical. 8. Toy money. 9. Numeral 
frame. 10. Slips, with a mathematical example on each. 11. 
Prang’s History Charts. 12. Scrap-book for geography and 
history. 18. Mucil bottle, 14. Binder (R E Bean & Co., 
Franklin Falls, N. H.) 16. Solar camera. 16. Lists of slides 
for same (pictures). 17. Solar projector (Clarence E Kelley’s, 
Haverhill, Mass.). 18. Pencil sharpener (W. E. Sibley’s, Wal- 
tham, Mass.). 19. Lunatellus. 20. Heliotelius 21. Han- 
son’s pen and hand support. 22, Manikin (paper). 23. Hall 
type-writer. 24, Copying pad. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was opened with a paper on “‘ Methods 
of Teaching Music,’”’ by Milton R. French, Director of Music, 
Taunton. Following this, ‘‘ Arithmetic’? was discussed by 
Supt. W. Connell of Fall River. These papers, dealing as they 
do in methods, we shall present, more or less in fall, in the 
method department of THz JouRNAL Mr. Connell’s paper 
was seconded by Prin. C. P. Ragg of New Bedford, who com- 
plained that the examples generally given in arithmetic were 
not practical enough for the pupil,—not connected enough 
with his every-day life. 

Teaching Pupils to Think 
was the subject of the closing paper by Supt. A. W. Edson , 
Attleboro, Mass. 

As methods by which the teachers may train the pupil to 
think, the following may aid : 

1. By the teacher’s thinking. Activity provokes activity; 
and the original teacher will be very apt to have original an 
independent thinkers for pupils. A careful preparation of the 
lesson by the teacher will greatly aid the teacher in thinking 
during the recitation. 

2. By a proper assignment of alesson. Quality and quan- 
tity should be carefully considered, attention called to the iead- 
ing points, new and unusual words. Asa rule it is far better 
to assign the lesson at the beginning, rather than in the hurry 
at the close of a recitation. 

8. By proceeding from the known to the unknown. The 
child knows a great deal before he attends school, and the first 
work of the teacher should be to pet a mental inventory of that 
child’s mind, Then from what already knows proceed to 
build. 

4. By training in order (1) the perceptive faculties, espe 
cially the sight and hearing; (2) the imaginative faculties, to 
fill the mind with pure and noble thoughts; (3) the reflective 
faculties. Reasoning before the age of ten or twelve is rote 
work, pattern-learning, and likely to do much more harm 
than 


5. By exciting the child’s curiosity. Children are always 
glad to hear, to see, to learn new things; but their interest 
may be deadened by the teachér’s doing too much of the work 
for them. 

6. By asking stimulating questions and encouraging the pu- 
pils to do the same, The how and why should receive 
attention. 

7. By teaching attention, concentration to the work in hand, 
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regards mental training and the lesson itself than thirty min- 
utes of lifeless half-way work. 
8. By a careful attention to the language of the pupil. “I 


N Yorx.—The second annual meeting of the Council of 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. School Superintendents of the State of New York will be held 

atthe High School, Albany, N. Y., Thursday and Friday, 
Iowa.—The State Teachers’ Association will hold its twenty-| Woy, 20 and 21, 1884. The topics for discussion are as follows: 


know, but I can’t tell,’”’ is nonsense. is as necessary : 
to thought as thought is to language. ninth annual meeting at Des Moines, December 22, 23, and 24,/ gxaminations: How ond Bees 


9. By daily general exercise. Object lessons, information on/ 1884. The ram gives the following papers and speakers:| jects. Kinde 
Teal of Weleviny Respouse, and President's Address, vt will Thariday, permitting all who 
The election of officers and other n business closed 2. of Gor Garner, Shen-} The hotels offer low rater, and if the present of travel continue, 
the session, and all went away satisfied that the president, |andoah. 3. Ventlistion—D. 8. Wright, Cedar Falls. 4. Physical Kduca-| no farther indecem-ate in Cons, Prost. 
Prin. Leonard rese ngton. ng for the Deaf, - Miss San 
Bg and still, better illustrat = Mary MoCowen. Koglewood, llinols Meeting of Departments. 
ous, Evening.— Address: The Uncounted Factor, by . B. Hewett. 
practical service in the ‘room. Ballot for election, after address. 
Book blems: 1. The Publication of Text- 
Books by the State,—H. J Bell, Albia. 2. Uniformity of Text-Books in 
the State,—Dan Miller, Newton. 3. Uniformity the 
—8. E. Wilson, Clarinda. 4. Against Uniformity, D. W. Lewis: Wash: MAINE. 
a =a Education, -N. Messer, Keokuk. Discussion after each paper. — Prof. A. P. Soule, for the past year principal of the Dex- 
Dr. Edward Jarvis died at Dorchester, Mass., on Friday, DEPARTMENTS. me Bis <a been elected supt. of the public schools in 
Oct. 30, after a brief illness. He was born at Concord, Mass.,| 1.— Supts. and Normal Depts weaday. P. M.—The Past Year,| Hingham, Mass, 
—Hon. J. W. al Schools,— M. W. Bartlett, Cedar Falls.) — f. C. H. Fernald, of the State Coll., has received a 
in April, 1808, and was graduated from the Harvard Medical Referee WM Maqaoketa. Educational Exhibits, — at a salary to the chair of Natural History in the 


School in 1825. He was widely known as an author of books | §. Sturgeon, Garner. Duties of the Co. Supt... W. Boyes, Dabaqee. State Agricultural Coll. 
on physiology and hygiene, and deeply interested in everything ana’ High Dept Graded School] — At a late meeting of School Beard, 
that tended to improve the sanitary condition of the people. | school, W. Liltterncy, Breckeabridge, | Dresented and err a asking for the in- 


Work at Madison Exhibit, Paper: The American | was presented and ke i bi h 
ce text-books into the public schools. 
He was highly respected by all who enjoyed his acquaintance. | Decorab. Teachers’ Mestings.—&. O. Ross, Hampton, The lack toa Four hundred and thirty-seven pupils have been enrolled 
in the Lewiston evening schools, which began Nov. 3, to con- 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


QBITUAR ¥Y. 


extensive practice in Dorchester. His wife, 


died on Sunday, Nov. 2, the widow of only a , and bo’ 


were buried together. 


HENRY HOLT & GO., New York, 


Have Ready, 


Bessey’s Essentials of Botany. 


By C. E. Bessxy, Professor in the University of 
Nebraska. i2mo. (American Science Series, 
Briefer Course.) $1.35. 


Newcomb’s Essentials of Trigonometry. 


With a chapter on Surveying. By Prof. Simon 
Newooms. (Newcomb’s Mathematical Course.) 
12mo. $1.25. 


Newcom’s Analytic Geometry. 


By Prof. Simon Newooms. (Newcomb’s Mathe- 
matical Course.) 12mo. $1.50. 


Martin’s The Homan Body, 


By H. NEWELL Mazgrtrn, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University. 12mo. (American Science 
Series, Elementary Course.) 9 cents. This book 


is suited to classes of young pupils. 
copies of above t to teachers 


Education in the South, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


THE FREEDMEN. 
= Nov. 22, Saturday, 11 A. mM. 
Ill. THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. Nov. 29, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


. THE PEOPLE'S COMMON SCHOOL. 
Dec. 6, Saturday, 11 A. 


Vv. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
Dec. 13, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


For ticket, address call on A. P. GREEN, 16 


JUST OUT! SOMETHING NEW 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS MADE EASY 
AND ATTRACTIVE BY DIAGRAMS. 


F. 7. IRISH, Lima, O. 
1 think Prof. Irish hasthe best system of dia- 


JU8T PUBLISHED, 


PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE. 
The Man Wonderful 


House Beautiful. 


Ap Teaching the princi of physiology 
and and the effects 
For @ reading and schools, By Drs. C B. 
and M A. Allen. Fully illustrated, 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.50. Unquestionably the most attractive work 
on the subject ever published. Examination copy in 
sent to teachers or school boards for 40 cents. 

Ents WantTtp. 


FOWLER & CO., Pablisher-, 
163 Broadway, NEW 


Com |THE MUTINY OF THE LEANDER. 


3. The College and Univ. 
80 Should College 


Stady o Language 
MoBri e, Sec’y. 


— The State Supt. of Schools is holding institutes in the va- 
rious counties of the state. These are said to be ‘‘ well attended 


»—D. F. Call, lowa City. 


Extraordinary Offer ! 


The CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
Chicago, Ill., organ of the new UNIVERSITY, will be 
sent for six months’ trial, half price, 50 cts. Sample 
copy for postage. Objects: Popular educution, sel/- 
help, home culture. Brilliant list of contributors. W. 
N. HaILMAN edits Kindergarten Dept. Teachers, stu- 
dents, read it and Grow. 484 zz 


TEACHERS WANTED, 

Music, 17 for German; 1 Prof. of; German ‘at $2. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, St. Louts, Mo. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED TEACHER 


Of Vocal Music, educated in Boston under the inatruc- 
tion of Prof. H. E. Holt, is ready for an engagement to 
teach in the public schools, or elsewhere. 
anager reau ducation 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


PATENTS | 


tent until obtained. Write for inven guide. 3946 
FOR SALE OR LEASE, 2 


For five years, in a western town of 20,000 people, and 
nine railroads, — to an experienced person, a boarding 
or day scheol which has annually had over 200 students 
for eight |years. must buy furniture, $2500; 
annual rental, $1500. Income over expenses has been 


from $3000 to $4000. Utter failure of health the cause 
of leasing. | Address M. L. CARHART 
492 4 306 West 7th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


A SCHOOL OR FAMILY 

an experienced teacher of the Piano, Litera- 
ture, and the mmon English Branches, would do 
wale to address Miss H., Box 75, Atgien, Pa. 


491d 
FOR SALE. 


A good second-hand TELESCOPE (£quatorial Mount 
ed) can be bought for one half ite vaiue. A splendid 
opportanity fora school. Address, with stamp, 

491d JOHN HAMMES, Keokuk, Jowa. 


SU8SCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 B 


way, N. ¥. 


“ Remember Facob Abbott's sensible rule to give chil- 
dren something that they are growing up to, 
not away from, and keep down the stock 
of children’s books to the very best.” 


CLASSIC JUVENILES. 


AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR VOUTH. 

ABBOTT. Eight volames. 12mo...$10.00 
THE ReOLLO BOOKS. 14 vols. \6mo... 14.00 
THE JONAS GOOKS, Six vols. i6mo.... 600 
THE LUCY BOOKS. Six vols. 16mo... £00 
AUGUST STORIES. ‘4vols. Ilins. 16mo 5.00 


By D ©. Eopy.DD Six volumes. 12mo... 750 
FABMESR BOW By Rev Wm. 

THE DOVE SERIES. 6 vols. Illus. 16mo. 6.00 


F. Cops, 12mo ...... 1.50 


Ry James F. Coss. 1.50 


Orr TO THE WILDS. By Grvurcs 


A HOME INTHE HOLY LAND. By 
WHAT FIDE BEMEMBERSE. By Fay 


HINTS TO OUB BOWS. By A. J. Sy- 
LATTLE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, By Lapy CALLoorT. i2mo 


LITTLE ARTHURS’S HISTORY OF 
FPRANCE. By Lapy CALLOOTT. 12mo.... 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.. 
Mia 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Me Journal Clud)- List sent Free. 


bee Journal of October 28, paye 268, 


GEORGE'S MENAGERIE. 6 volumes. TH E CHOR AL UNION WEDGWOOD's TOPLUAL BO 
MARTIN THE SKIPPER. By Jiuxs 


, CHORAL UNION, numbering over 6000 adults, has been 
MANVILLE 12mo ... 1.50 achieved by methods which faliy demonstrated in 


Teachers and Parents. 


Do you wish to place in the hands of your boys and girls, for the coming year, 


A PURE, BRIGHT, INTERESTING, & INSTRUCTIVE PAPER, 


every number of which will be of lasting benefit to them both morally and intellectually? 
Then send for > A year’s subscription to 


PUPILS’ COMPANION 


A TWENTY-PAGE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Devoted to the Interest and Welfare of the Boys and Girls of America, in School and Out. 


Only 50 Cents a Year, or 40 Cents in Clubs of 10 or More. 
Special to the Readers of this Journal. 


We desire to send the Porites’ COMPANION to your address, or such address as you may designate, for the 
one 1885. You could not givea more appropriate Hleliday Presemt to a young friend than the PuPizs’ 

MPANION for one year. 

“You cannot find a more practical paper for your boys and girls in school than 
the Pupils’ Campanion.” 

These are not our words alone, but the expression of thousands of teachers and parents. 


Special Holiday Offer. 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK given as jum with each subscription to the Popii’s Com- 
PANION, received at the Office before Jan. Ist, 1885. Your choice of any one of the following books with each 
subscription. Each book complete in itself ; large, clear type ; illuminated cover. 


Weoed’s Natural History, 300 illustrations. ,;Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 


40 illustrations. 


JEsop’s Fables, - - i864 “ Swiss Family Rebinsen, 40 66 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales, 60 66 Cook’s Voyages, - = 40 bad 
Tales from Shakespeare, 40 “6 Tenuyson’s Poems, - 40 66 


This Holiday offer will not be inserted in this journal again. Any teacher, or b»y or girl. whose attention is 
directed to this notice by teacher, can secure a large list of subscribers at 50 cents, and obtain a beautiful 
beek for each subscription. Sample copies forwarded free to any one wishing to use them in securing clubs. 


Sample for examination sent to any address upon receipt of three 2 cent stamps, and this amount will 
be deducted from subscription-price when you order ; or, better stili, send your subscription at once. We 
will cheerfully refund the money if the paper is not satisfactory, r . 7 


Thousands of teachers say the COMPANION is of ’ 
of fay, he COMPANION is of great value to themselves in their school work. 
Address W. HAGAR, 


Postage stamps taken. 
697 Broadway, New York. 
Special to Teacher. copies, numbers, on of 


ce JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 

Contains the latest and best productionsof the Most PopuLarR ENGLISH and AMERI Writers of To- 
Day, together with some of the Choicest Selections of Standard Letevature. Sold by all Booksellers and News- 
dealers, or will be sent, receipt 200 pages: Paper Binding, 30¢.; Cioth. 500. 

ee SPECIAL OF FER.—The full set of the series, 12 numbers will be sent upon receipt of $3.00. 

THRE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publoaition Department, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. | 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


Without a Peer! (8.1 WINCHELL & CO. 
1000 OF 1000 TEACHERS. 00 


RICHARDSON’S GRADED LANG, EXERCISES, each 
By Da. H. R. PALMER. FAIRBANK’S SCHOUL SONGS, four grades, 
in the TONIO SOL-FA COURSE FOR SOHOULN, each 


large classes organized a 
in New York and Brooklyn, known as the CHURCH BATUBRLLOR'S BOLQUET OF 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALBR IN 


are 
this new work. 


more satisfactory wor = CHORAL 

than with any book now on the market. _— 

One teacher has already used 1500 copies this sea- 
son, and says he will use many more. 


THE CHORAL UNION has a carefully pre 
pared Senter Grade, and 
vanced Singers’ Department, embracing G! 
Ghoruses, oto a high order, 176 pages in 


THE CHORAL, UNION is gotten u - 
perior manner, and offered ata low ies. 


60 cts. per Copy by Mall; $6 00 per doz. by Express. 


pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
48% 76 K. Ninth St., NEW VoRK, 


ont 84 Bandeoiph OMIOCAGO, 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made, Qorrespondence solicited, 
Address as above, 906 tf cow 


a 
a Dept.— Tuesday, P. M.— What Preparation | 4; art teache oint 
| ed ae r, Mt. Vernop. The Scientific tinue twelve weeks. Fourteen teachers have been appointed. 
| and Literature 
| 
| 
Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 
| 
: THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON GRAM Mar | 
I1C4L DI‘GRAMS YET PUBLISHED. 
It contains sll the dificult sentences of Harvey’s | 
Grammsar (both old and new editions), selected on ac- 
{ count of the variety of construction; also, difficalt sen- 
tences from other grammars and Greene's Avalysis,, JUNO STORIES 4vols. ié6mo. ... 5.00 
pages of miscellaneous sentences,| WAL TER’s TOUR IN THE EAST. = — 
verbal analysis, and parsing. a 
din $125. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt | 
fe the best work on Grammatical Analysis that has yet | 
been presented to the public. Grammar and Analysis 
made cacy und attractive by Diagrams wast command WATOMERS ou the LONGSHIPS. i 
the attention of 10 
ents of schools —Lz Roy D. Baows, Ohio 15 
missiomer of Common Schools 491 b 
SUMMER. By Miss B. Hou. 
1.25, 
1.25 
J 
. 
4 


~ 
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and profitable,”” but we have received no intelligence direct 
from them. Their exercises, if valuable, deserve to be reported 
for the encouragement of others. 

— The Farmington High School has issued a neat catalogue 
and circular. W. Harper, A.M., is the excellent principal. It 
maintains two courses of study, classical and acientific. These 
courses occapy four years, and are alike for nearly two years. 
The school is doing vigorous work, not only for the town, but 
for the neighboring towns. 

— Mr. E. F. Holden, late principal of the Union-equare 
Grammar School in Bangor, before leaving for his new field of 
labor in the Portland High School, was the recipient of the 
complete works of Ralph Waldo Emerson and Charies Dickens, 
a token of the esteem in which he is held both by his pupils 
and associate teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Miss Iola Rounds, daughter of Prin. C. C. Rounds, of the 
New Hampshire Normal ool, Plymouth, takes a new posi- 
tion as teacher of methods and critic, in the Buffalo Normal 
School, New York, with a salary of $1,200 ayear. Miss Rounds 
will leave many friends in New England who will wish her 
every success in her new field. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The Mount Holyoke Sem. is going on prosperously this 
term, with an entering class of 100 or more, and various addi- 
tions and improvements in the seminary buildings, grounds, 
etc. At present, Prof. Mather of Amherst Coll. is giving a 
course of twenty lectures on the history of Sculpture. 

— The Springfield School Committee inaugurated some re- 


forms at their last meeting. The report of the Committee on 
Starting Evening and Drenghting Schools was approved, and 
it was decided to recommend the proposed change in the gram- 
mar-school buildings so as to bring the principals’ classes on 
to the lower floor. The committee have also decided to shorten 
the length of the morning seasions of the grammar schools for 
the rest of the present term and to do away with the recess. 


— One hundred and three students have entered the Dept. 
of Oratory. Boston Univ., under the direction of Prof. S. 8. 
Curry, Ph.D. Their aims are: Professionals, 24; lawyers, 18; 
teachers, 17; ministers, 27; general culture, 14; singers, 3. 

— Mr. Ray Greene Hauling, the Sec. of the Mass. State Teach- 
ers Assoc., requests each member of the association to send to 
him, previous to Dee. 1, next, a biographical sketch of himself. 
ed ll particulars address Mr. Hauling at Fitchburg, for 

reular. 

— Wellesley College began the new year with the following 
number of students and teachers. The number is very large. 
Students in college, by classes: graduate students 8, fifth-year 
students 16, seniors 54, janiors 70, sophomores 91, freshmen 
115, teacher-students 80, special students 65; total, 499. 
Teachers in the faculty 53, faculty of School of Music 11, fac- 
ulty of School of Art 4; stated lecturers 6; total, officers of 
government and instruction, 74. Every placein the college 
buildings is full, with 47 non-resident students. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The Secretary of the Navy has established a naval war 
college at Coaster’s Harbor Island, Newport. The course of 
study is designed for students above the rank of naval cadete. 
Commodore 8S B, Luce is assigned to duty as president. The 


college will be a benefit to our state in bringing in distinguished 
talent for the faculty. 

— Prof. A. 8. Packard, who is eminent authority in his 
specialty, and is connected with the department of Nataral 
History, Brown University, read ‘a paper before the National 
Academy of Sciences at their recent meeting at New 

— Ata recent meeting of the Providence klin ety, 
David W. Hoyt, principal of the Providence High School, gave 
an account of his observations among the rocks of Wisconsin, 
during a brief visit to that state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Prin. Stevens of Stamford has just taken possession of his 
new school-house, and is justly proud of his increased facilities 

— Supt. Datton has just pu a pamphlet con a 
parallel scheme of geography and history. It has been pre- 
pared with great care, and contains an excellent list of books 
on both subjects. Some of these are for reference for use of 
teachers, and others are for the pupils, and are caleulated to 
excite an interest in good reading among all the schools. 

— The corporation of Yale Coll. did a nice thing in electing 
Dr. Anderson of Waterbury to fill a vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of one of its members, Dr. is nota uate 
of Yale, but his eminence as a clergyman and as a jadicious 
adviser entitle him to this recognition, in which all the alumni 
will heartily rejoice, 

— Miss Mary G. Holbrook, a graduate of Smith Coll., is 
teaching in one of the schools of her native town of Collinsville. 

— Mrs. Van Tassell, who takes charge of the new kinder- 
gree at the Melet training-school, comes from California, and 

s considered one of the most skillfal teachers in the country. 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 


LIVING FOUNTAINS 


8. 8. Singing Book, pz 5. W Straub. Just issued! 
Words, fullof power and Gospeitruth: Music. beautifulin 
melody, rich in Pagesone fourth than 
those of other books' 192 Pp .(32 more than the usual 
size). Price 35e.; A i6-page pamphiet sentfree. Sample 
copy, for examination with a view to adoption, sent 
to any Pastor or 8.8. Supt. for 20c No Copie :. 


s. W. Practicni 


The P 


For one year, and A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED 
BO K as 


Premium to Every Subscriber 
BEFORE JAN. 1st. 
See Special Offer on another page. 


upil’s Companion 


HIAGAR, 697 Broadway. N. Y. 


494 Cc. W. 
book for Singirg Classes, Conventions, Institutes, ete 
Anentirely new method.which will produce resultsin one- 
Po fine time usually required. The music isfascinating' 
08 pages Sample Copy.750. Ifyou want the latest 


HOW 
ng book. use “‘oncord. 


men pp- free. TO 
The Teacher's Guide to Concord. 
Teachers who use CONCORD will find it a Wonderful 
Help. Price,50c Teachers ordering one doz. copies of SAV E 
Concord are entitled to a cupy of the ‘‘Guide” Free 


Foy MAGIOC: 

WwW. 8 cel ’ a tion. ool Supplies,all kinds. 
for the money in existence. Sample copy, 5C cents. 258 as 18% Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


National Subsc 


and Foreign, at CLuB RaTgEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalog 

ers 
ery 


The best Pen-and-ink Tablet for School-work Is the 


Order all PERIODICALS American 


ue. Teach- 

th Books, and “Station 
kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 


ANTHEM TREASURES. 


By J. M. Stillman, Mus Doc., and 8. W. Straub, is 
the richest collection of Sacred Music extant Contains 
eces by the best Authors for aL occasions of Public 
orshipand a new collection of Funeral Music Ex- 
amineit Itis theBeat. pa ee tinted paper. 
copy,$1.25. 24 Page Descriptive Pamphlet sent Free. 


_ TEMPERANCE BATTLE SONGS! 


- Straub. ar the best collection of Sac. 
red and Secular Choruses, Quartets, Trios, Duets and 
Solos for All Temperanc Meetings. Sample copy 50c. 


WOODLAND ECHOES! 


414 Bread 


The Philosophy 


OHARLES COLLINS, 


ephy. Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers 
and the Investigation of Truth. 90 cents. 


Abbott’s Abercrembie's Meral Philesephy. 


of Essays on the 


of the Moral Feelings. 90 cents, 


8. W. Straub's Great Day School Singing Book. Many 
thousands sold in a very shorttime. There‘s no ques 
tion about its being the best. Sample copy. 50 cents. 


THE SONG FRIEND. 


The People’s Musica! Monthly 28 pp. Ten pp. of 
lendid music in each No. Very interesting and instruc. 
ve reading matter. $layear. Sample copy, 10 cents, 


The above books sent grompfly on receipt of price. : 
W. Straus, Pus’r, 236 State St., Cwicaco, 
Complete Catalogue mailed to any address. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to Sept. During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
ployed all his energy and professional skill to the mu. 
tual interests of Teachers desiring positions or promo- 


tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 416 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@O., 


wit 


Manufactured only by the 


EVERY SIZE CENTS EACH. 
Commercial, Packet, Letter, Legal, Foolscap, Bill-cap. 


The best Tablet for Pencil use 


Pencil Tablet. 


NINE (9) SIZES — FIVE MILLION (5,000,000) USED IN TWO YEARS. 


For Correspondence or Letter-writing, 


The American Blotter Tablet 


MADE FROM THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPER MANUFACTURED IN THE U.S. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
uM 146, 148, 150, Centre St., New York: 


15 Bromfield St., Beston. 


ofschool. The prospects for the future usefulness of 
this Bureau were never so encouraging as to day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

1. We have extended our lines until we literally 
occupy the whole field,—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticut, 


2. Though our membership is daily expiring by limit- 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Siate Pencil 
Sharpever Ever Invented. 

“ Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 

from vapid, and makes fine point. 

Price, $5. Send for descriptive circular to 


W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


ation, yet constant accessions by registration, give us 
more than a thousand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the na- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly coming in. But 
many of these members, among the best teachers in 

ment of instruction from the Kindergarten 


Just 


de 
to the College, are not seeking positions, but prefer- You ¥ } 
J 


ment. They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more . Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 
pono hers where to register to find access to the best 
ools, 
No charge is made to School Officers for services 
rendered 


3. This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
fessional educator, who has t forty years in the 
school-room, and has deveted musk attention to the. 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

4. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency, 


Circulars and forms of application sent FREES. 


Address § HIRAM ORCUTT, Man 
434 16 Hawley Street, Basten. 


Handsome Locket Free! 


4%. H. MOORE & 00., 27 


This beautiful electro id-plated 
locket, the full size of a lady's watch, 
holding two pictures, and elaborately 
speraved as shown in will be 

‘ree, by mail post-paid, to any on 
sending us Twenty-five Cents fora 

Three Months’ subscription to The 
icket on the 
a large and handsome 

6&column, tl 


our pa into new 
homes. 
ts you get the 
three and the Locket 
free. Five subscriptions and 
five lockets sent for $1.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Astoour 
reliabisity, we refer to any 


blisher in N. ¥. Address, 
Park Place, New York. and are unsaf 
of THE FINEST 8H 


Hrram Orovtt, LL.D.— Dear Sir: It gives me 
very sincere pleasure to say that the teachers whom we 
have secu through your wise and jadicious assist. 


Why 


ance, have proved to be among the most successfal and | tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
valued of our pag =< and I shall always avail myself of Writers Etiquette, Debating, &c, Address, 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 


your aid, under like circumstances, with a feeling of 
safety I have the | te be 
y yours WIn, Supt. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Oct. 11, 1884. 490 


488—1 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita- 


A 
WARREN MAN 


18 Ann Street, New York. 


"WARRANTED 
WILL KILL AT 100 YARDS. 


UFACTURINC CO. 9 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 


AFINE IMPORTED DOUBLE BARREL BREECH LOADER.» OUTFIT 75 


THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO SPORTSMEN. 


ED &CHECKERED WALNUT STOCK) 
HARDENED, CHOKED BORED. 


HAND MADE 
WEIGHT 


7210.10 Ibs. 


ADING SHOT GUNS, AS ABOVE DESCRIB 
ER, or REMINGTON for 


bomber 
| SA! 


ED, besides we will send a 


ARAN hone. NO OTHER FIRM WILL DOTHIS. Upon receiptof partof the amount, 
bs: wn Pon in ordering and to cover us on Express charges, we will ship 0.0.D. by Express, with 
before you accept it, or if the full amount of $13.95 is sent with order, we will 

ND A CARTRIDG 


E BELT FREE With each Gun. ORDER NOW. 


 ' The Journal’s Excellent Club List is Sent Free, 


Pads, Tablets, and Blotter-Tablets, 
ALL KINDS, SIZES, AND PRICES. 


| 
ia 
if 
| 
| i 
| 
2 
of / | | 
HANDSOME ENGLISH CAJ 
FINEST STEEL BARRELS & LOCKS. 4 
EJEGTOR « 
iTS 
4 We have just purchased A’ 
SACRIFICE from a LEADING NEW YORE 
reading matter GUN IMPORTING FIRM (who havo recently tailed) thets entire stock of tho well-kown and stand | 
for old and young. This BREECH- 4 
creat offer is made to intro- AND SHOWN IN CUT. It is equal in wisn 
BRILLIANT EXECUTION AND OTHERWISE. Ai 
offer a LIMITED NUMBER AT ONLY $13.75 cach, UP ASSG,(for the purs 
pose of introducing them more thoroughly in the United Sta °W iSth,weshall 
charge the REGULAR RETAIL PRICE OF $26.00, SPORTSM now lay aside theiz 
on Gun buyers 
PRICE OF 915,75. Wo The testimonials of same are generally spurious and used as baitto 
hd of such Guns are tly made of Pot-Metal, Sham-Twist, or Wrought-Iron a 
THE JAMESON A8 OFFERED DY US ate mado 
STEEL and each Gun is so BRAND } 
KIND WORDS. | 
0 | 
J RTISEMENT OUT, to save confusion, AND RETURN WITH YOUR OBDER. : 
again, and it will be a very long time before we will ever again be if 
able to make such another great and most ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER. Nothing gained by corres- : ; 
lly described above, Money returned, less Express charges, if itis not as ae 
a, . AT $13.75 IT 18 THE BARGAIN OF ALL BARGAINS. Call on or addreasy tea 
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Some Late Publications. 


How weLive. +  dohonnot & Bouton D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Book of Cats and Dogs. . . ‘ os 50 

Bites “ 450; 90| PARADISE LOST. By Mitroy. With Explanatory Notes prepared 
Positeal Works. — Funk & Wagnalls, N with the assistance of Professor Henry W. Torrey, of Harvard University. 
Cotter’ Smyth Moe Square 16mo, $1.00, with a liberal discount to schools. 
Aketchin beamed rper&Bros,NY 5.00; 6 25 

The firat two books of Mrzron’s PaRravise Lost are required for admission to all New 
Cariste, Vol. 1. (H. F. 8. L. Froude 16 land Coll 
A History of the Foar Georges, (H 8. L.)  MoCarthy “ « « 43,93; otleges. 
Italian Principia, pt. 2. ; Smith & Ricci “ “ 4 15 

° ° rowne Hough tudy, should secure copies of our 

Esoteric Buddisw.  Sinnet 25| Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, or Anter- 
& Shepard, Bost Geen of have boen wed for thirty your, and now inode all the’ Standard 
VEE & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Diseases of Feld and Garden Crops. . . - Smith =~ sw 1 50 -col Life-size. 
Thomas Berwick. Mg, Bod Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 3 50 Printed in Oll-colors, 
Greek and Roman Scul ° ‘ +  Friedrichs soa bol 2 00 RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Leisure Hours AmongtheGems. . . Hamiio 200) send for Circular, OARROLL W. CLARK, N. £. 4gt., 23 Franklin St., Boston. 

PUBLISHER'S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


We desire to call the especial attention of 
our readers to the advertisement, on another 
page, of the Pupil’s Companion, published by 
C. W. Hagar, New York, and his special holi- 
day offer for new subscriptions. We are 
pleased to say we can give the Pupil’s Com- 
panion our hearty endorsement. It is a pa- 
per of rare merit, and worthy of being placed 
in the hands of the boys and girls of America. 
By its carefal arrangement it is made interest- 


ing and practical for both home and school 
Send for it; you will be more than 


Messrs. 8. H. Moore & Co., of No. 27 Park 
Place, New York, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column, are well known to 
our readers, their advertisements having been 
before the public for many years. Although 
their offer seems to be an extraordinary one, 
we are assured that they have an abundance 


of capital. and also the disposition to fill all 
orders. We wish them con ued success, 


A NOVEL feature of th the December numbe 
of The Magazine of Art will be the page con- 
tributed by Miss Alice Havers and Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson, the former supplying a picture- 
setting to a verse by the latter. The page will 
be printed in color. In the same number will 
appear the commencement of a description of 
Hatfield House, the residence of the Marquess 
of Salisbury, fully illustrated, and a paper by 
Mrs. Fawcett on ‘‘The New Forest.”” An 
etching by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, will form the 
frontispiece. 

CHATEAUBRBIAND’s famous American story, 
Atala, with illustrations by Gustave Doré and 
an introduction from the pen of Mr. E. J. 
Harding of New York, will be issued by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., as a holiday book. Atala, as 
may not be generally known, was the result of 
Chateaubriand’s visit to America in 1791, and 
** was,”’ as he has told us, “ written in the des- 
ert, beneath the huts of the savages.”’ 


Mz. Francis whose fame asa 
decorative painter is well known in connection 
with the Metropolitan Opera House, and other 
public and private buildings, has made a hand- 
some and striking design for the cover of Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine. The new cover will 
appear on the first number of the new volume 
for January, 1885, and will be ready December 
12th, 1884. 


Tux card of A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 Great 
Jones Street, New York City, on the last page 
of Tuz JoURNAL each week, should attract the 
attention of all our readers. Johnson's Cyclo- 
pedia and Johnson’s Family Atlas of the World 
are works that should be in every school-room 
and private library in America. Teachers and 
others wanting lucrative employment should 
address the publishers of these valuable works 
for terms for placing them among those want- 
ing the best reference books. 


Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar 
ee quicker than any other medi- 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic promotes 
digestion ; admirably adapted for females infor 
delicate health. Of druggists. 


GF Don't fail to send for our Club List. 


— Knowledge dwells Is with length of days, 
Wisdom walks in ancient ways. 
— (Holmes. 


Scorr’s Emutsion oF Pure Cop LIVER 
Om, wits HyporHospxires, in General 
Dedility and Emaciation, is a most valuable 
food and medicine where the appetite is poor, 
and the ordinary food does not seem to nourish 
the body. This is easily digested and assimi- 
lated, and gives strength and vigor to the en- 
feebled body. 


— For several years I was troubled with 
Catarrh, have tried many remedies. LEly’s 
Cream Balm has proved the article desired. I 
believe it is the only cure. — L. B. Copurn, 
Hardware Merchant, Towanda, Pa. 


— Iam groping for the the keys 
Of the heavenly harmonies ; 
Love for all things good and fal 
ve for and fair. 
— [ Whittier. 


Megrirep Praiss. — The universal praise 
bestowed upon Kidney-Wort as an invaluable 
remedy for ail disorders of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels, is well merited. Its virtues are 
universally known, and its cures are reported 
on all sides. Many obstinate cures have suc- 
cumbed to it after they had been given | by the 
doetors, and a thorough treatment will never 
fail to cure. Sold by all all druggists. See adv’t. 


—The lden-chaliced crocus burns ; 
The long narcissus’ blades appear ; 
The cone-beaked byacinth returns 
To light her blue-flamed chandelier. _ 
— [Holmes. 

— I had suffered from Catarrh for ten years; 
the pain would be so severe that I was obliged 
to send for a doctor. I had entirely lost sense 
of smell. Ely’s Cream Bsilm has worked a 
miracle. — C, 8. Halleys, Binghampton, N. Y. 


—Old cares grow light, aside I lay 
The doubts and fears that troubled ; 
The quiet of the happy ae | 
Within my soul is doub 
— [ Whittier. 


e&@™ Fashion is Queen. Fast, brilliant, and 
fashionable are the Diamond Dye colors. One 
package colors 1 to 4 lbs. of goods. 10c. for 
any color. Get at a Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Barlingtos, V 


—O chime of sweet Saint Charity! 
Peal soon that Easter morn 
When Christ for all shal! risen be, 
And in all hearts new-born. 


Loox FoR No OTHER. 
The wisest and the greatest men, 
All own how mighty is the pen, 
And those who wield it best, now look 
For no brand bat the the “* Esterbrook.’”’ 


—A man shall make his fortune in a trice, 
If blessed with pliant though but slender sense, 
Feigned modesty, and real err 

oung. 


ImPorTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage and Car- 
Hire, and stop at the Grand a, 
te tral Depot. 459 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million do 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Ea- 
plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 


SxventaH AND EntarGep Epirion. 112 Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 


(Former cost, $3.50) 


TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Something New. 


BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly commended as meeting a want long experienced by 


all progressive teachers, 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


th the all. depots stages, and elevated 
te Families can live better 
se money atthe Grand Union Hotel than 

hotel in the city. 


(00,000 HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Ey 7 body who sends as directed gets a present worth from 20 cents to $500. 
The npn a THE POULTRY KEEPER, being desirous of having the already well known and popular Poultry paper 
more widely circulated and introduced into houses where it is not already known, have determined to throw off all profit 
this year, and in addition use a portion of his capital for the sole purpose of increasing the circulation to 100,000 copies. 
After deciding to more extensively advertise than ever before the foliowing plan has been adopted by us, 


FOR FIFTY CENTS 


We will enter your name on our subscription book and mail THE POULTRY KEEPER regularly to you ONE YEAR and imme- 
diately send a numbered Receipt, which will entitle the holder to one of the following presents. If any one desires two re- 
ceipts they will be sent for $1, and their subscription will be entered up for two years. 


ret OF Me TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


10 U. 8. Government Bonds of $500... 


1,000 Gent’s Pocket Knives. ....... 
1,000 U. 8, Greenbacks of 81 each 1,000 


10 Gents’ Geld Watches, Movement 800 


. Greenbacks of $50 1,000 2,000 Elegant Art Gems... Jy 

1000 2, ‘000 5 Raw Silk Parlor Sult Farniiore.. 1,000 
"200 1,460 Gold Finger Rings, Ladies’ Breast Pins, Gents’ 

Searf Pins, Lockets, Fans and Chains, and 92,421 othe ponenta, valued from 20 cents to $1, | a grand aggregation of 

100,000 presents, thus guarantee) @ present to each and every new sabseriber who sends us 50 cents. 


All of the above presents will be awarded in a fair and impartial manner. Presents will be sent to any 
art of the United States or Canada. No postage will be asked from any subscriber to forward presents. “K"Ea 3 
which you send us is the regular price for a year’s subscription and therefore we charge nothing 
for the present. OUR PROFIT will be in your future patronage and the tenenenl rate we will get for our advertising 
space. YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. Get five of your frends to join you by cutting this out and showing r! tothem. Send 
us $2.SE and we will send you THE POULTRY KEEPER for one year, and one numbered receipt for each of your 
subscribers, and one extra for — — No ponement. 
SEND TEN SUBSCRIBERS and we will send you 2B » ubscriptions and thirteen receipts. 
50 DAYS ONLY 7 ms yp will hold geet till December only, as we shall limit the number of new sub- 
scriptions to 100,000 > would advise all our friends to forward subscriptions at an early 
date, as in no case will they be received later than Deceist h. 
THE POULTRY KEEPER Is the best and blest edited Poultry Paper in the country and already has Ss a 
lation ¢ ro 000 copies, and only requires 70,000 more to get the desired number 
contains sixteen pages, beautifully illustrated. Tells how to make poultry pay. 


500 GOLD WATCHES FREE 


In making up the fave neg of $80,000 IN PRESENTS, we decided to operve 
$8,000 to be divided equally among the first 500 subscribers received. If 
send 50 cents you will be entitled to ONE RECEIPT gond for ONE PRES .T, 
and if your letter is among the first 500 received you will be entitled to this 
beautiful watch. We will print in fullin the January issue of THE POULTRY 
KEFPER the names and eas of Lt. 7 ae of the 500 GOLD WATCHES. 
This offer is bona fide and will ut to the letter. Send now, don’t wait. 
THE. POULTRY KEEPER ‘os 80 o well established, having already 30,000 

Subscribers, and 1s backed by ample capital, 

hat everyone of our subscribers may be sure of getting what we promise. In- 
we could not afford otherwise with a paper that has already secured 30,000 
subscribers on its merit. Undoubtedly some who read this new 
departure will think an offer to give away $30,000 in pres- 
ents is most unreasonable and unprofitable; but let us say to 
allsuch persons that it costs anywhere from $25,000 to 150,000 
to secure a large circulation to a paper. We know of a pub- 
lisher that spent 50,000 in one week in giving away free cop- 
ies and advertising his papers, and the money was wellspent, 
for it secured for him an est#blished circulation that paid 
good interest on the investment. Publishing must 
either be done on an extensive scale or not at all t costs 
just as much for matter, and just as much for illustrations, 
electrotypes, editorial services, rent and for setting up the 

ty for a paper of 100 circulation as it does for a paper with 
i ),000 circulation, On small editions, each one of the above 
— swells the cost of a single paper ‘alarmingly, but on very 
large editions, the expense 1s spread over so many papers 
Mm that it is almost entirel lost; thus you can see that large 
profits can be made only by doing a large business. This is 
precisely what we propuse doing with Tax Poutray Keeren. 

We will send a printed List of the Awards Free, and all 
open will be forwarded to Holders of Receipts an they 

direct. 

"0 JK OLD PATRONS AND SUBSCRIBERS, whom we num- 
ber by the thousands, should at once go to work and help us 
to increase our list, by this grand and generous offer. 


ONLY 50 CTS. one receipt 


»~ good for one present. One number of the paper is worth double the 


< price. As to our reliability we refer those who do not 


any Bank or Mercantile 


us 
R these are Presents to our Subscribers given to “them absolately Free. 


t Postage Stamps tak 
M in sums of §/ or less may be sent ye etter at our risk; sum should be sent by Registered Letter 
or Postal Note, and addressed to THE POULTR KEEPER, BO ' andoiph Streot, ‘Shisage. ih. 


| 
| — 
| 
| 
| 
1 Nickel plated Columbia Bi 
1Grand Cabinet Organ... 200 
1 Three seat Rockaway ........ 200 20 Boys’ Silver “ American “ 200 
eves 100 sSoltaire Diamond Finger Rings................. 00 
| You Can V4 
Get This gm 
Elegant ¥ 
old Watch 
—[J. B. Lowell. for 50 cts. 
~ 
} 
6 
4 
evar 
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ADVERTISING CHEATS, 


“Tt has become so common to begin an 
article in an elegant, interesting style, 

“Then run it into some advertisement, that 
we avoid all such, 

‘+ And simply call attention to the merits of 
Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possi- 


bi 

To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use anything 


REMEDY 80 favorably noticed in all the 


pePeligions and secular, is 
“ Having @ large sale, and is supplanting all other 


medicines. 
“ There is no denying the virtues of the Hop plant, 


d the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown great 

“In compounding & medicine whose virtues are so 
palpable to every one’s observations.” 


Dip Sue Diz? 
“No! 


‘She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,’’ 

‘“* The doctors doing her no good;”’ 

‘“‘ And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about,’’ 

! Indeed !” 

‘* How thankful we should be for that medi- 


cine!’’ 
A DavuGurer’s MisERY. 


‘Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery, 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic troubles and Nervous debility. 

‘* Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘* Who gave her disease various names, 

** But no relief, 

‘“‘And now she is restored tous in good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we had shunned for years before using it.’’ 
—The Parents. 


FATHER Is GeTTING WELIn 

“My daughters say : 

‘‘How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.’’ 

“He is getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.’’ 

“ And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters."—A Lady of Utica, N. Y. 

None genuine without a bunch of 


on the white iabel. Shun all the vile, poisonous 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Co and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPAIC INST,, 8 Pemberton 87., 
Boston, Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT wy 
Address the 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 os 


‘LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. lL. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtie St , Boston, Mass. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans Ho 175 
ont Street. Classes now being formed. ° 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. Yor Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M.. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address OC, BRAGDON, pal. 46 us 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education anc 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 

1, 1679 Washington St. vee House), m. 

381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principa:. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

AT For Both Sexes. 

r particulars dress 
458 E. H. Princtpal. 


MINGHAM, Mass, 


begin with entrance examination 
On Wednesday, t. 83,1884. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmnx, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass, 
Ladies only. 
For Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WuetrimuD, Mass. 


For catalogues, address J. G. 80OTT. 138 
STATE HORMAL SCHOOL, 


course of 
Course for s 
Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPABATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prowidence. 
R.I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
- Address Gorr Rion, & SMITH, Principats. 


BINDERS for, tate Volume Tae JovsNaL, 
BW ENG. Howley Boston. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A GOOD PAPER. 


The Youth's Companion is a paper which it 
is pleasure to praise. For it demonstrates 
that it is not necessary to poison a boy’s mind 
in order to stimulate him, The pulse is made 
to throb, but with an impulse to do right and 
to fill a high place in the world’s estimation. 
That this can be done, and that The Companion 
has been able to achieve a circalation of $25,- 
000 copies, is no small testimony to the skill 
and liberality with which it is edited. Those 
who know the paper best wonder how any 
American family is willing to do without it, 
The price is $1.75 a year. Subscriptions sent 
in now will entitle to copies of all the remain- 
ing issues of this year, as well as to the whole 
year 1885, 

Dick & Firz@ERALD, 18 Ann St., New York 
City, have added to their already large list of 
Speakers, Dialogues, and Recitation-books for 
home and school use, Dick’s Recitations and 
Readings, No. 15, edited by Wm. B. Dick, which 
contains a very carefully compiled selection of 
humorous, pathetic, and eloquent pieces in 
poetry and prose exclusively designed for reci- 
tations and reading. They are all fresh, and 
admirably adapted for declamation or public 
readings. Price in paper 39 cents; in cloth 50 
cents: They also have ready Kavanaugh’s 
New Speeches and Dialogues for Young Chil- 
dren, containing easy pieces, in plain language, 
readily understood by young children, and ex- 
pressly adapted for school exhibitions, Christ 
mas, and other juvenile celebrations, by Mrs. 
Russell Kavanaugh. Teachers and children 
will be pleased to find that a special Arctic ex- 
pedition has at last succeeded in capturing and 
introducing Mrs. Santa Claus, a personage 
whose existence has long been suspected, but 
never before fairly proved. Price in paper 30 
cents; in cloth 50 cents. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. I., 
‘ Oct 15, 1884. 

J. A. Swasey, Esq., 35 Pemberton 8q.,, Boston: 

Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 

our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 

Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 

and the cheapest in the world. They are the 

most durable and the most satisfactory. 

Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 

Gorr, Rick, AND SmiTH, Principals, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


Wantep.—An experienced agent for the in- 
troduction of school text-books in New England. 
The books are among the most popular in the 
country. To the right party the exclusive con- 
trolof the New England States will be given. 
Address *‘ Manager,’’ Care of New England 
Publishing Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston. [ce] 


Any educational institution, college, or 
school in want of a superior telescope can learn 
of one 644 inch equatorial on tripod, by a first- 
class maker, at a very low price, by addressing 
John Hammes, Keokuk, Iowa. Every echool 
in the United States should own a good tele- 
scope. Thisis a rare opportunity to get one 
for half-price, 


— 


WANTED. 
A college graduate, with a year’s experience in . 
ing, desires to obtain a position as a in public 
or private school. 
Address F. M.R., Box 338 Natick, Mass 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, wiscelianeous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap Scbool Books to 


ARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave.. 


A Ds arc the best and cheap 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 
hools in uiet order. ch set c 
credit cardi 5 heres beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
nt artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 60c. 
Bo new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, yemembrence, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards § 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If you do 
not care to orde: samples send any amount you wish; stating o 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, please Price 
blanks, return enve: postpa 5 
taken. send order. FINE ART PUBLISHING 
Co., WABEEN. Fa. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Causes uo Pain. 
Gives Helief at 
once. “Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Cure, Net a Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply inte mostrils. 
Give ita Trial, 


60 
tered. Sample by mail, 10 cts. Send fe circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggiets, Owego, N. Y. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
BEST TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, otc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LNSTITOTES, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
James W. Vinoent, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: “ Prof. F———.whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and [ am much pleased with him. 
He makes my faculty a full team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
@. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi . ts, Tators, and Govern- 
esses for @ department of instruction; recommends 
good schools parents. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


Teachers 
240 (1) Square, New Wark. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
IT ever used."’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. B. N. Clark, S80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 

IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

It cleanses the Blood and ns and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 


KiDNEY-WORTE 


invested in SOPER’S [INSTAN- 
) h CENTS TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 
ab 


ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no mnewiecee of music whatever, 

Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
178 Broadway. New York. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


F HUSBAND.’’ By August Berkeley. Are. 
or AS An immense hit. Kverybedy is 
buying it. A Jaugh in every «. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 475 characteristic 
illustrations. geing like wildfre. 

For circulars and terms address 
Agents Wanted. AMERICAN PUBLISHING OO,, 
Hartford, Ciacinnat', or Boston. Mention this paper. 


TIMELY AND IMPORTANT FACT. 
PERMANENTLY VALUASLE. 

A bird’s-eye view of our National History, showin 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi 
dent and adwinistration to date; giving Vice Prests , 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and Speaker of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications for 
voters in each State; reveone under existing tariff; ex 
penses of Government, including sions, etc.; 
tions) debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in foreign countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates by ablest autbors. Fully ev 
dursed by leading men. A bandsome 12mo vol, bound 
in silk pe es (well worth $2.00). 
Sent by mall on receipt o 00. 

HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 
H. J. Ramedelle and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 Bt 
é illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
ean free. 

477 tf 


81 Kilby Street, Boston, 


A PRIZE, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. 


601 Wasnineron St., Boston, Mass. 


At once 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Profersors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families. References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts. 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss H. HESSE, 


487 1 36 W. 2ist Street, New Work City. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern 8 Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, ia a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
288% Church NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
486 13 Trement Piace, Besten. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


n-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testi 

“TI must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your cgeheo. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.'’ 

Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 

D. F. DIMON, 
484 tf 1618 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


X-MAS MUSIC 


Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems. 


OUR HRISTMAS 


AROLS FOR 


Contain unusually fine contributions from Gro. F. 
yt. J. R. W. F. SHerwin, H. P. Danks, 
and Joun R. Sweney, together with a 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICE 


Prepared by Miss Netra A. Weutman; the whole fur- 
nishing ample material for a complete 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


16 pages, clegaatiy nted in colors, on fine, tinted 
paper. Price 5cts. each, or 50 cts, a dozen by mail, 
post-paid. (a hundred by express, not prepaid. 


4 lete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ALL TEACHERS 


IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
‘*THE ILLUSTRATOR ’’ 
Of the Lesseus, 
60 cts. per year. Sample number free, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
455 124 St.. New Work City. 


PLAYS. ana Ben ont” 
alogue T. 8. Denison, Chicago.1ll, 
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. Lendon Publications ; TAUOHNITZ'S English Authors. 


320 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XX.—flo. 19. 


—— 


NOW READY. 
A New and Carefully Revised Edition of JOHN STUART MILL’S 


Principles of Political HKconomy. 


Abridged with Critical, Bi hical, and Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of the History 
of Political Economy. By J. Lausence Lavueutin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. With Twenty four Maps and Charte. A Text-Book for 
Colleges. 8vo, cloth, 658 pages. 

Retail price, $3.50. Liberal terms for introduction. Specimen copy will be sent 
for examination to any teacher of Political Economy, postpaid, for $2.50. 
Correspondence is invited. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every; ® 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Pri and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching su in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher's work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


» this book 1s a guide or an assistant to teachers everywhere. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 
J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 Cepar Street, New YorK City. 
PRIMARY MANUAL, 3 | Both sent te one address on receipt 


GRAMMAR of $3.00. 
Grades, and 


I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Toe f Instruction for both Primary and Grammar 
think it an able and practical work, which will be foand = invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 


ust the profession of teaching. one it to my fellow-teachers through- 


out the States New York City. 
487 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 2a, 1RR4, 
New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


LOUIS, MO, 


. Prices. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC - 8 .25 
SEYMOUWS NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KREPING..  .65 


NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


GBAVES’S NEW GR‘DED SPELLING BOOK ... .. 15 
WALU’S OUTLINES OF ENGLI“— HISTORY....... NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


HOLT2’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS (Rev. ed.) 
ke Catalogues sent on application. im iy. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 
sing'y or in sets; each 66 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


nance WAKING THE LEAD. paper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


Mathematics.| THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
New Arithmetic volumes; elegant Hbrary style, sold in sets; 


> Popular rawing Series. cloth, gilt tops, $90.00; ha half-calf, 


Monteith’s Two-Book y Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Selomces. vols.; For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


Send for Catalogues. 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Family Atlas of the World. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
EN, Acknowledged to be the best. 


THE FRANKLIN 
New edition just issued. 


THE FRANKLIN ALG 
Fally revised to date. 


SCUDDER'S U. 8. BIST 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
Two medals and a decoration. 
Over 189,000 sold to date. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
455 zz 
We want more men in each State. 


47 Franklin Street. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
Address. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Jones Sr., New York. 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENY HO 
TE Can double tiieir in- 
AG RS* by selling either 
the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


T& .. BE. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
The Pioneer History of America. 


PUBLISH 


R. LOCK WOOD , New York ; HACHETTE & 


stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the F 
Large oreign 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


and Domestic Books and 
144 Trement 4&t., 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°*8 Chestnut St. | Pegnie’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. or NES BROS. Cine 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. LARK MA ARD, 134 Broadway, 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. Anuderson’s ist’l Beaders; 
@OODRICH'S Child's History. Now Sud 

— ——— | Beedand G 
ROYSE'S English Literature. lish and Highe Lessons in En 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. ett hysiclegy and My 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CBICAGO. | age,” 


ae 


UARTERS FOR a” SED IN THE CouRSE OF READINGS FOR 1884—1885, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P. MAGEE 
RE Sreadway, ew Work. S Sremfecid St., Boston. 


FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
GRADUATES OF 1882, 1683, amp 1884. 
The uan. Readi $1.50. 


Pre Excursions im aud 

paratory Greek Course in English. Dr. Wil- | Bxcursions 

(Rot to be rend by the clases of 1886, 186.) $1. Life and Her Obiidren. 
College Greek Course. By Dr. Wilkinson. $1.00 

Chautauqua Text-Book, No 5. History 
Dr. Vincent. (Not to be read by the Ay 4 


1386, 10 cts. 
and Alexander. By 70 cts. 
Art of Speech. Vol. 1. By Dr. Townsend. 50 cts. | Te Co 


The Oharacter of B Chemistry By J. H. Appleton. $1 

How te Help the By Character of Jesus. Bushnell. $0 cts 

Bistory of the Reformation. By Bishop How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J. t. Frielas 


Chautauqua Course.—Coure 1 embraces 21 Home 
Caantanqua Text Books. Courses Nos. 2, 3, and 4 embraces 25 Home College Series 
adollar. A certifitate is given for the reading of each Course. 


Dr. p. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent to teachers the author, 
chools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE POUR LBS ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 cents, and the COR- 
RIGE DES EXERCICHS de la ‘GRAMMAIRE PRANCAISE, at 25 ots. The books 
are sent C. © D. unless otherwise agreed upon. 


Address Dr. L. SAUVHUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, 


STUDENT'S EDITION 
STANDARD POETRY. 


With Notes by W. J. Reern, A.M., and many 
illustration 


New Music Books ! 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. O. Emerson. For High and Normal Schoo 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text | Academies, Seminaries, and Velleges. A book of | 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. | jarge octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of 


the first | the highest character, both in words and music; also 

we Oe Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vo. 
SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; includ. | thas this will 
ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter’ 
Oenone, The Palace of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- $6.00. per dozen 


Ball, The Brook: the Wellington 
— CHILDREN’S SONGS 


Price of each volume, f cloth Ponts. | AND HOW TO SING THEM, 


and school officers, for exam 
For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address For Common Schools, Enudorsed by Christine Niis- 
son, Theo. Thomas, and others, Any Zz hool music 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO,, Boston. | teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial canes of the songs, which are &4 in number. 
MACMILLAN ox 


By Wa. L. TOMLINS. 
Teacher’s Edition, 75 cts., $7.20 per dozen. 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC Scholar’ 
Giuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph 1.10 
Lessons in Physical 


‘8 Edition, 30 cts., $3 00 per dozen. 
in Elem. Chem 


DOW’S COLLECTION 
Jones’ Course of Pr. 7 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, RESPONSES AND for 
Stewart’s Lessens in Blem. Physics, Charch Service, By Howagp M. Dow 
— Elem. pty in payne 1.35 Just the book needed choir that has short 


ibd "112 Fo th po on ey ork. anthems or sentences to s fine collection of 79 


such pieces, High! soonta by those who have ex. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


amined it. Price A -; $7.20 per doz. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. | *’ 


OLIVER DITSON & Boston. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION., THE FEITSHANS 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. School of Elocutio 
COLOR-CGHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF a course of instruction 

THE COLOR-SERSE. Adopted Boston Board. This to who com- 

PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 

PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 

PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. J. ©. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. SEND TO 

aar~ For Catalogue and particulars address 

| For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 

GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


42 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, Torx, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. COLLIER, |SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, THB NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. Westlake’s Commen School Literature. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ’ fer Little Folks. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. t2mo. cloth, $1.25.| Normal Sp 

R ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pel Unri ea Outline Ma 
OXPORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS” BIBLES. 


Peterson's Science. 
PorRTER & COATES THE 
Manual. 


By HIBAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
Astor P Dunglison’ 8 oe pline of the School, na other Pa- 

r Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 


Arithmetics. 

NEW york, |Raub’s ification and Work. 
Coates’s Comprehensive ker. A New and Enlarged Edition Ais valuable work 
Elderhorst’s Analysis. has just | been issued. 


In thls book the author has presented the results of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the achool- 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young woe and will be read with interest by all. 
Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


<r” The New and Complete Catalegue of 
The PUBLICATIONS of 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, |Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Econom 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart's German Classes for JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
The Bios Series (90 | Sclentific and other Text-Beoks for Colleges, Indus- 
Putnam’s World’s 4.50| ‘tial Schools and Theological Seminaries, witha 
or 
Svols.,each Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping» 
Ireland’s Pocket Sohools, 1-50| Chemistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So ule, 1.95| Sinecring. Metaliurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 


eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
1.75| Ktc,, Kte. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
156 brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons. 
2.00 Grammars, Reading-Books and Concordances. 
78 Also a full List of their Editions of 

with specimen pages, mailed on application JOHN RUSEIN’S WoORZES. 


Whites New Arithmetics. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


Day’s Ethics, Histhetics, anda 


Adopted for 4 
Pall River, Mass. Springfield, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Lewiston, Me. Calais, Me. 
Great Falls, N. H. Salisbury, Mass. Norwich, Ct. 

Hanson, Mass. Provincetown, Mass. Richmond, Me. 
Bartlett, N.H. . Peabody, Mass. Weymouth, Mass. 
Orono, Me. Baston, Mass. Rochester, N. H. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Memphis, Tenn. Somerset, Mass. 
Parkersburg, W, Va. Denver, Colo. Wheeling, W. Va. 

Bto. Bto. Bto. 


Desoriptive Circular and Price-List on Application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


| 
Bascom’s 
Chadbou 
} Le Duo’s 
Putnam’ 
orest. y 
By Mies Buc 


